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What! is the jay more precious than the lark, 


Because his feathers are more beautiful ? 

Or is the adder better than the eel, 

Because his painted skin contents the eye ? 
Oh no, good Kate; neither art thou the worse 
For this poor furniture, and mean array. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE. 


Standing figure, morning or interior dress.— 
Season of long-champs.— Dress made en demi 
redingotte, of white mull-muslin, lined through- 
out with pale pink taffetas; the corsage is low, 
and fitting tight to the bust, the sleeves a la 
Francois Ist, are in six puffs, separated by ner- 
row bands of insertion; the puffs are large at 
top,and decrease gradually in size towards the 
wrist; the skirt of the dress (see plate) which is 
exceedingly full and long, opens at the left side; 
itis trimmed with lace which is set on with an 
easy fulness; it is very narrow at the waist,and 
grows gradually broader as it goes down; the 
pelerine (see the plate), which nearly conceals 
the corsage, is of a new and most becoming cut; 
itis made decolletée, low in the neck, and trim- 
med at top with a very narrow !ace edging; it 
is round at back, and sloped off gracefully in 
front, where it crosses towards the left side, to 
match the skirt of the dress (see plate), it is not 
deep on the shoulder, coming, in fact, no lower 
than the putting in of the sleeve, which makes 
itexceedingly becoming to the figure; it is trim- 
med with a very deep lace, becoming narrow to- 
wards the front; it is fastened at top with a bow 
of pink ribbon, cap of tulli; the crown high, 
and the border also of tulli, double, and set on 
In full puffs, standing off from the face; a wreath 
_ of full-blown roses without foliage (see plate) is 

placed at the base of the border towards the 
lace; the roses are larger over the brow, and 
go down smaller on each side ; a second wreath 
goes round the crown of the cap, and is tied at 
back with a small bow of ribbon, from which 
flow four long ends. 

_Lemon-colour kid gloves; white silk stock- 
Ings; black shoes; pink ceinture and gold 
buckles. The meuble is a new fashioned dress- 


lng table made of rosewood. 

Sitting figure, robe of white tulle over satin; 
the corsage to fit tight to the bust ; sleeves very 
short, and a double sabot; mantille of white 
blonde and pink ribbon; (see plate) the ribbon is 
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double, and carried at its full width over the 
shoulders ; it is brought to a point and containeds 
in form by a bow, in the centre of both backt 
and front of the corsage. The ribbon that goe- 
over the right shoulder is left long, and is broug bh 
down to the waist in front, in a slanting direc 

tion, so as to meet the back half, which passes 
beneath the arm to join it, it is then tied at the 
left side, in a small bow with two long ends; the 
inner part of this ribbon, close to the neck, is 
trimmed with a narrow blonde, the outer edge 
with a deep fall of the same, very full on the 
shoulders,become gradually narrower and plainer 
towards the waist, short noeds depage on the 
shoulders ; the skirt of the dress is ornamented 
up the front with a circular trimming (see plate} 
consisting of bows of ribbon, each bow retain- 
ing a small bouquet, the front is very much part- 
ed on the forehead, and in thick clusters of ring- 
lets on the temples; the back is in high braids: a 
wreath of laurel, with a jewel in front and an 
arrow at back composes the coiffure; paruve of 
pearls, white kid gloves and black satin shoes. 


From the Court Journal. 


LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

During the past month the important question 
between full and tight sleeves has been definitely 
decided. Though some ladies have ventured to 
adopt tight sleeves, yet they are so very rare 
that they must be considered as a fantasie rather 
than a fashion. Wide sleeves are still the most 
numerous; but their width is modified by epau- 
lettes flat on the shoulder, and descending very 
low on the arm. They are also worn without 
gigots or supporting sleeves—thus presenting all 
the convenience of tight sleeves without their 
disadvantageous effect on the figure. The sleeves 
most generally adopted are those which have 
two or three puffs or bouffans separated one from 
another by bands. 

Hats and bonnets are becoming larger every 
day. The brims in particular are deep and ex- 
ceedingly open, so as to admit of a profusion ot 
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blonde, flowers, bows of riband, &c. under them. 
Among the most admired hats which have re- 
cently been imported from Herbault’s Magazin, 
we may describe the fo'lowing : 

1. A paille de riz, trimmed with white ribands, 
fringed with green; a bouquet composed of two 
branches of heliotrope and a moss rose. 

2. A hat of white satin, ornamented with 
white marabouts, shaded with blue. Trimming, 
white satin riband, spotted with pale blue. 

3. Hat of paille de riz, ornamented with two 

rimrose-coloured feathers, and with white ri- 
Lael. striped with primrose. The inside of the 
brim lined primrose-coloured crape, and orna- 
mented with bows of riband and blonde. 

Drawn bonnets are very general. In morning 
negligé scarcely any others are worn. Those of 
satin are most fashionable, and when of white or 
any light colour they are worn with veils of white 
blonde, having one or two ribands of the colour 
of the bonnet run in at the edge. 

In Paris Leghorn hats have been much 
worn for some time past; but they are not con- 
sidered elegant unless very fine, and trimmed 
with feathers. A bird of paradise has a beauti- 
ful effectin a hat of Leghorn. 

The mantillas and scarfs of black poult de 
soie, which were so general during the ering, 
have now given place to lighter colours. e 
have seen some of lilac and silver grey, trimmed 
with rich black lace, which have a most elegant 
appzarance. Itis probable that, as the summer 
advances, other colours, such as pink, blue, 
primrose, &c., will be adopted, and that it will 
be necessary to have a mantilla, like a waist- 
band, to suit every dress. 

The continued coolness of the weather has 
delayed the adoption of muslin or any thing ma- 
terial for out-door dress. The most fashionable 
patterns for printed muslins will be large bou- 

uets on white grouads. Some very beautiful 

esigns, consisting of bunches of roses on black 
and grey grounds have also made their appear- 
ance. Silk, satin, and chali are almost the only 
materials as yet seen out of doors. Chequered > 
or plain Gros de Naples is much in favour. The 

atterns and colours present an endless variety, 

ut none appear to be more fashionable than 
those Scotch plaids in which blue and green form 
the predominant tints. 

Pelerines have undergone a modification si- 
milar to that of sleeves. They are made ex- 
ceeding small, whether composed of lace or 
muslin, or of the same material as the dress 
with which they are worn. 

The following dresses have lately been much 
admired on the drives and promenades of Paris. 
Arobe of India muslin, most delicately embroid- 
ered in small bouquets of magnets; lined with 
sky-blue silk, and fastened up in front with bows 
of the same color. A large black mantilla, 
trimmed with black lace. A square sent | 
worked, and trimmed with Valenciennes. 
Leghorn hat, with three Leghorn colored fea- 
thers. A robe of white figured taffety with a 
black mantelet. A drawn bonnet of white 

ult de soie with a demi-veil of white blond.— 

mall sprigs of flowers under the bonnet. A 
chali dress of a chequered pattern; the colors 


STANZAS TO ***, 


made the bias way, with a seam in the centre of 
the bosom, and another in the middle of the back. 
These seams made the pattern correspond, and 
brought the squares into the lozenge form. A 
ruche of the same material as the dress, fasten- 
ed on the upper part of the arm-hole, and de- 
scending to the waist, formed a point under the 
ceipnture. 

Riding- Dress.—The newest riding habits have 
only a single row of buttons up the front and 
are closed as high as the throat; the sleeves 
rather Cghtes than they have hitherto been. The 
color called bleu de rov is the favorite. A cap of 
a military form; ornamented with small tassels 
on one side. A small square cambric collar, 
trimmed with Valenciennes, or a ruche in the 
form of a frill, supported by a black cravat.— 
Small manchettes and gloves of rein-deer skin. 
A rhinoceros cravache. For riding on horse- 
back, the hair is invariably arranged in ban- 
beaux. 

—=<————— 
STANZAS TO ***, 


Troveu the day of my destiny’s over, 
And the star of my tate hath declined, 
Thy soft heart refused to discover 
The faults which so many could find; 
Though thy soul with my grief was acquainted, 
It shrunk not to share it with me, 
And the love which my spirit hath painted 
lt never hath found but in thee. 


Then when nature around me is smiling 
The last srnile which answers to mine, 

I do not believe it beguiling, 
Because it reminds me of thine; - 

And when winds are at war with the ocean, 
As the breasts I believed in with me, 

If their bi'lows excite an emotion, 
It is that they bear me from thee. 


Though the rock of my last hope is shiver’d, 
And its fragments are sunk in the wave, 
Though I feel that my soul is deliver’d 
To pain—it shall not be its slave, 
There is many a pang to pursue me: 
They may crush, but they shall not contemn-- 
They may torture, but shall not subdue me— 
’ Tis of thee that I think~not of them. 


‘Though human, thou didst not deceive me, 
‘Though woman, thou didst not forsake 

Though loved, thou forborest to grieve me, 
Though slander’d, thou never couldst shake,— 

Though trusted, thou didst not disclaim me, 
Though parted, it was not to fly, 

Though watchtul ’t was not to delame me, 
Nor mute, that the world might belie. 


Yet I blame not the world, nor despise it, 
Nor the war of the many with one— 
If my soul was not fitted to prize it, 
*T was folly not sooner to shun, 
Aud if dearly that error has cost me, 
And more than L once could foresee, 
T have found that, whatever it lost me, 
It could not deprive me of thee. 


From the wreck of the past, which hath perish’d 
Thus much I at least may recall, 

It hath taught me that what I most cherish’d 
Deserved to be dearest of all: 

In the desert a fountain is springing, 
In the wide waste there still is a tree, 

And a bird in the solitude singing, 





pale yellow and brown. The corsage tight, but 


Which speaks to my spirit of thee.—Byrovn. 
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THE BOARDING HOUSE. 


BY FREDERICK WEST. 
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CHAPTER I. 
“ Truth is strange—stranger than fiction.” 


Of all places for the study of characters, a board- 
ing-house is the most desirable. It is a world in mi- 
niature. ‘There the young and old—the rich and poor--- 
the grave and yay—the hoping and despairing—the 
happy and the wretched, are presen‘ed to the obser. 
yant eye in constant and multiplied diversity. 

Gentle reader, are you disposed to take a journey ? 
If you are not, give me your good wishes and depart 
in peace. Butif you are, swiltly as that swift eif, 
Master Puck, winging his bright way round the globe 
at the command of Oberon, 1 will transport you to 
the old world. Bid adieu to Philadelphia. 

The words are yet dying upon your lips. You are 
in England, aud thisis the most fashionable boarding- 
house in the metropolis into which I ain about to in- 
treduce you. 

“Is Mrs. Kinnersly at home ?” 

“Yes, sir. Walk intothedrawing-room. My mis- 
tress is engaged at present, but will see you as soon 
as possible.’’ 

rom this window you have a very fine view. That 
arch to the right, a beautiful prece of architecture, was 
erected by George the Fourth. It faces Apsley House, 
the residence of his grave the duke of Wellingt:n, 
and leads to Buckingham Palace, which you may dis- 
cern behind that pathway; called the Bird-cage 
Walk, to the right.. At the left is the mansion which 
was built for the late Duke ot York. It isa singular 
coincidence that these royal brothers should have 
caused a palace and a mansion to be built for their re- 
sidence, almost facing each other, and that both 
should have died before their contemplated abodes 
were completed. Farther on to the left you see West- 
minster Abbey, the proud spectacle of the great. 

Do you observe those stately avenues of trees be- 
tore you? ‘They are the very same that waved over 
Charles the Second, the merry monarch, when unac- 
companied except by his dogs, he was stopped by his 
brother James, who expre his surprise that his 
majesty should venture ferth unatiended, after the dis- 
ey of a plot against his life. You remember his 
reply : 
oe Put! tut! they will never kill me to make. you 

ing! 

Come, as our hostess is still engaged, we will take a 
stroll beneath the waving banners of these lords of 
the soil, and I will give you her history. 


A WORLDLY WOMAN. 

Mrs. Kinnersly, the daughter of parents in_ very 
moderate circumstances, was distinguished in infancy, 
not more fur her great beauty than for a wild nature 
and redundancy of spirits, whick set all rules at defi- 
ance. She was herself alone. She would run, ride, 
laugh and romp, as no one ever ran, rode, laughed, or 
romped before. ‘I‘hen for misch:ef, who could enter 
the lists with pretty Jenny ? She was a privileged per- 
son,even the parson was not exempt from her infantine 
tricks, while the idolizing and delighted squire, the ex- 
ciseman, the attorney and the docter were food and 
sport for her creative tancy. She was the deiight of 
all—a wild flower, luxuriating in its native beauty, un- 
checked and unpruned in its prom’'sing growth, sheg 
ng in the sunshine of universal favour. 

{is not to be supposed that so much innocence 
and loveliness blossomed and expanded without ex- 
citing the attention of many admirers. Many were 
the covetous eyes that were fixed upon the “ Honey- 
suckle,” as she was familiarly called. Many were 
the hands that hoped to transplant the sweet flower to 
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their own parterre. Many were the youths whose 
cheeks were suffused with a crimson die at the men- 
tion of her name—whose hearts bounded at the sound 
of her light-falling footstep, and whose ears were 
strained to catch the last note of her bird-like voice, 
poured forth in sweet song or merry laughter. 

But to have appreciated the extent of her power, 
you should have seen her on a Sunday. She was then 
a queen, and the churchyard her hall of audience, 
where her “ leal” and loving subjects crowded to pay 
her homage. 

At the squire’s she was the constant visiter, and 
was as great a favourite with his sister as with himself. 
He was never happy but when she was withhim. Ne 
one attended him so so readily as his pretty Jenny— 
no one was so attached to him as she was. The con- 
~~ may be easily foreseen. He discovered it 
to be necessary to his peace to fix his little favourjte 
at Woodbine Hall for a permanency. 

Great was the astonishment of the worthy cotta- 
gers, when, one fine morning in May, the squire, who 
was more than old enough to be her father, told them 
his wish to make their daughter his wife. 

Matters were speedily arranged. A youth, who 
had the enviable honor of escorting the favorite te 
church for some time past, and who wore in his bo- 
som a lock of her bright sunny hair, was given to un- 
derstand, upon making his periodical call at the cot- 
tage, that his betrothed had given her hand the day 
previous, to Mr. Champion, of Woodbine Hall. She 
was now in the zenith of her pride and glury—the 
lady of the squire. It is almost needless to say her 
popularity faded upon an event so unlooked for, and it 
is with regret that I am forced to add, she deserved 
this loss a favor. But she sacrificed her own happi- 
ness to her ambition. 

The squire, who was an accomplished gentleman, 
discovered too late the error into which he had fal'en 
by marrying one whose tastes, pursuits and habits 
were opposed to his own—whose education had been 
totally neglected, and whose only charm was her 
beauty. He, however, never evinced the mortification 
to which her ignorance constantly exposed him, but 
treated her with the most marked and considerate 
kindness. 

Shortly after the birth of his second child, a litigious 
neighbor involved him in a law-suit, which, in its ex- 
penses and the anxieties it occasioned, waisted his for- 
tune and impaired his health, and finally brought him 


to the grave. Enough was saved from the wreck of 


his property to establish Mrs. Champion, the young 
widow, now only twenty years of age, as the mistress 
of a boarding-house. 

Her beauty. more fully developed than upon her first 
marriage, here drew many admirers. Twenty years, 
however, elapsed before this considerate woman met 
with one who appeared worthy her fair hand. At this 
time her first lover appeared. He showed her the bright 
sunny lock of hair, which he had ever fondly cherish- 
ed near that heart which had never known another in- 
mate. She was affected at this touching proot of his 
constancy, and their early vows were renewed. 

Shortly after this event, an exquisite of the first wa- 
ter became an inmate in her boarding-house. He was 
immediately the theme of universal discourse. Who 
couldthe elegant and accomplished stranger be? The 
ladies all set their caps at him. The rest of the gen- 
tlemen were all sent to Coventry or bored with his 
praises. His dress, his manner, his style, were perfec- 
tion. His diamonds the most splendid of diamonds. 
His very cane was incomparable: and his dog—as 
great a puppy as his master. 

He made love to the hostess. She had marricd an 
old man when she was young—it was but tair that she 
should marry a young man now that she was getting 
old. ‘I'o be sure there was her old lover, to whom 
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she was engaged—it was rather an awkward affair.— 
Bat then her new admirer evidently moved in such a 
high sphere of life. He was eternally talking of lords 
and dukes. He had not a friend who was not a baro. 
‘net atleast. And then again the old lover had, no 
doubt, on!y sought her hand because he could not find 
any one else to have him—at all events he was used 
to disappointments, and his heart would not break 
now, which had stood its loss so toughly before. But 
if any thing should happen to deprive her of her new- 
intended, she certainly would marry him, which was 
quite as much as she could be reasonably expected to 
do, and would, no doubt, lay him under lasting obliga- 
tions to her; and, in short, this worldly and heartless 
woman became Mrs, Kinnersly. 

Her hour of retribution has come. Her husband is 
a beggarly adventurer—he has married her tor money 
she does not possess, There are two boarding-hvouses 
in the street. The proprietress of the other possesses 
a handsome fortune. He has made a mistake—gone 
to the wrong house—married the wrong person. 

A week afier her marriage, when all the company 
had left the table except Mr. and Mrs. Kinnersly, the 
gentleman taking the bottle of wine that stands before 
his wife, and letting it fall, walks out of the room.— 
She supposes it an accident. The next day another 
decanter occupies the place of the one that was de- 
molished. This he throws with violence under the 
grate. 

‘“‘ What is the meaning of this, sir ? 

“T cannot afford that you should drink wine!” 

“ But I can and will! This wine I have procured by 
my own industry. It stocked my cellar before I had 
the misfortune to know you.” 

“ This establishment must be sold !” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ | want money, and must have it!” 

“What am I to do to support my children?” 

“] have taken a private apartment for you. You 
may take in needle-work or what you please.” 

“Yon cannot be so ungenerous to one to whom 
you owe every thing. 

“* I have said it.” 

“The law shall protect me.” 

“Seek it.” 

By the intercession of the lady’s friends, matters 
were not carried quite su far The parties are separated. 
He having lett after receiving a considerable portion 
of her property, upon the consideration that he is to 
offer her no farther molestation. 

For this establishment she is indebted to the very 
lover whom she has twice abused so shamefully. 

Thus you see what vicissitudes her ambition has 
exposed herto. Yes, and in the instance of the first 
husband, we may plainly perceive that, though beauty 
may charm the eye and win the heart, some reciprocity 
of age and intellect, of feelings and pursuits, is neces- 
sary to ensure happiness. 


CHAPTER II. 
P ” Here we are. Mrs. Kinne:sly, your most obe- 
ient.’ 
“ Ah, Mr. —— I hope you are well, sir. How are 


all your friends in Philadelphia ?” 

““ Here is a gentleman who has just arrived from 
thence.” 

“Had you a quick passage, sir?” 

“Remarkably, madim. I may almost say that I 
have been whurled here.” 

“ Walk into the dining-room. That is the dinner- 
bell. ‘The servant will take your hats.” 

“You see upon the table, my dear companion, soup 
and fish.” 

“Yes,and it is fortunate that my travelling with 
you does not give me an appetite. This is sorry fare.” 
“ Patience, my dear sir, this is their custom. You 
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will see the table covered presently. In this country 
there is an abundance of servants, and the arrange. 
ment is made in order that every dish may be served 
up quite hot, We certainly have not halt ‘the trouble 
in America, with the advantage of seeing tefore yg 
our whole dinner, so that we may select what we 
please without the risk of balking our appetite. 


THE OLD WOMAN’S YOUNG HUSBAND. 


“ The honour of a glass of wine with you M——.” 

“With much pleasure.” 

“Who is that?” 

“Captain Silver, an officer in the Guards. Do you 
observe the little dishevelled old woman who sits be. 
side him and engrosses so much of his attention ?” 

“Js it his grandmother ?” 

“No, his wife. He isa pe:fect Adonis, and she is 
—as you see.” 

‘How could he have courted such a being ?” 

She courted him: and possessing a great many 
thousand charms—pounds I mean—caught the gal- 
lant son of Mars, whose tailor was becoming exceed. 
ingly troublesome about this time, in his meshes. Be. 
fore receiving the compliments of her numerous 
friends, and, now obsequious t:adesman, he discover. 
ed that the old lady’s property is not come.at-a-ble.— 
‘That he cannot touch a penny unless it is doled out 
by her meagre charity. I can fancy the smile with 
which he received the customer’s compliments on the 
happy occasion. His countenance must have resem. 

led a hyena’s in convulsions. He is exposed to the 
most wretched tyranny and petty mortitications by 
his jealous and remorseless helpmate. It he should 
have the temerity to pay a compliment to any lady at 
the table, his wife would instantly imagine some in- 
trigue was being carried on between them. It he but 
smile she tortures it into an assignation, and should 
he jook g:ave, he is endeavoring to impose upon her 
with his hyprocrisy. ‘There is no pleasing her in any 
way. 

If he should ask for money for any necessary want, 
she declares that he is too extravagant and insists 
upon paying for everything herself. He 1s often with- 
out any cash whatever. ; 

At the last boarding-house where they where staying, 
one of the inmates gave a private entertainment to hie 
male friends, and Captain Silver was invited to Join 
them. After dinner they played at cards. and being 
all gentlemen of fortune, they played rather high. 
‘This was a most awkward situation for the luckless 
captain, who wished himselt most heartily at the en- 
tipodes. However, he mustered courage, and sent 
down to his dear partner fur some money, saying 
that he was obliged to take a game at wiust. The 
dear considerate creature asked a lady present for 
change for half a sovereign, saying that she was g0- 
ing to send up her husband a few shillings tor cards 
The lady applied to, whose husband was of the paity, 
laughing, told her that a few sovereigns would be 
more to the purpose. ‘ 

“ Good heavens!’ cried she, “is it possible! well as 
he is there, he must do the same as the rest.” 

I wish I could have been behind tke curtain on tha! 
eventful night, to have beard the lecture he receivee. 

The next morning her antiquated carriage was OT 
dered to the door, and they took their final departure 
from that house. They have since been located here. 

Thus you see what you may meet with in marrying 
for money, from the old woman’s young husband. 


MARRYING FOR LOVE. 


Who was that gentleman who is seated to the right 
of the subject of your late sketch?" dhe 
That is an officer also. His name is Ling, a0 


has been involved in difficulties all his life, in _ 


quence of marrying for love, without securing 4 P 
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tion of that most essential medium for procuring the 
necessaries aud comforts of life. 

I had been acquainted several years with-——. 

“Captain Ling, the pleasure of a glass of wine.” 

He is but a lieutenant, but the title of captain is his 
by courtesy. As 1 was saying Ihad becn acquainted 
with him several years, through the medium of some 
of his brother officers, without seeing the domestic 
felicity he was always so highly lauding. 

“ My dear fellow, why don’t you get married?” he 
would say. 

“[ is time enough,” I replied. 

“You cannot marry too early. You bachelors 
have no idea of happiness. It is centered in the mar- 
ried life. You must pass the precincts of wedlock 
before you can enter its sacred pale—without there is 
no true felicity. You hunt for it—pursue it, and like 
the gnis-fituus it leads you a weary chaise which 
ends in disappointment.” 

“We surely have some privileges !” 

“Yes; atier being pecked at by the world at large, 
and dwindiing into a cross-grained, surly being, only 
endured by some needy relat:on you possess the proud 
privileze of becoming the prey of your housekeeper.” 

“You are two severe !” 

“An affectionate wife sharing all your cares and 
pleasures—auticipating all you wants, aud studyin 
everything that may promote your happiness. Chik 
dren vying with each other to gain your affections, 
clinging round you in fond regard—these are trans- 
ports you know nothing ol.” 

“You will persuade me to become a Benedict !” 

“O! if you saw my wife and chi'dren! Come ! you 
shali! Walk withme. It is but a few streets ot 
Nay, I will take no denial.” 

) y curiosity becoming strongly excited to see the 
amiable family whose happiness had been so forcibly 


depicted, I accompanied my friend to a remote part of 


the town, and stopping in a dark and solitary-looking 
street, he told me we were at his lodgings. 

After ascending a very narrow and dirty stair-case, 
sv rickety with age and rottenness, that I fancied my 
neck more than once imperilled, 1 was ushered into 
the “sanctum sanctorum,” of the thrice happy Be- 
nedict. It was a small, plainly furnished room; and 
whatever taste might originally have been evinced in 
its deco:ations, now was altogether lost on an apart- 
ment, which served them 


“ For parlour, for kitchen and all.” 


I saw, at a glance, that our visit was most confoun 
dedly mal a propos. 

i one corner of the room, stood a little cherub, 
exerting its angelic voice in the loudest strain against 
the aquaceous operation of ablution, which a lusty 
red-armed wench was determined to perform, maugre 
isd vine appeal. Atan old and worn out instrument, 
sat another of the beautific brood, hammering upon 
the keys, with b oth fists, with all his might ; and, by 
ts side, another yet, playing upon a shrill penny trum. 
pet aud springing a diuninutive rattle. ‘The charming 
angel, ‘he mother of this sweet progeny, the paragon 
of perfection, the wife, who had created this scene of 
eartlily felicity, was busily employing her fair and 
fairy-like hands in rolling out he crust for an apple- 
dunpling; while upon the fiie, with a janty air, sat 
the saucepan, most evidently intended for its reception; 
and, before it, erect, with military precision, stood a 
wouden horse, upon which hung table-cloths, pinafores, 
el Celera, et cetera, et cetera, 

y Maria! my most intimate friend, Mr. ——, of N. 
ork, 
“Why, William, 1 am really surprised—pray be 
Seated, sir—but this is just like a'l your inconsiderate 
oing——excuse me for a moment.” 
And the fair lady made a precipitate retreat. 
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“O, papa, papa!’ cried the hammerer of the instru- 
ment. 

“ Papa! papa!” echoed the speaker of the trumpet. 

“Papa! papa! squailed the Ria-drenched sufferer. 

But svon a mightier attraction than “papa” arrest- 
ed the attention of the painist. ‘The basin of apples, 
aiready pared fur the dumplings, stood temptingly la- 
vish of their sweet flavor upon the very edge of the 
table. One by one, the pieces disappeared. At length, 
the versatile performer on the rattle and trumpet, per- 
ceiving the war that was raging upon the fruit, has- 
tened to assist in iis extermination. Apple after apple 
vanished with the rapidity of lightning. 

“ Apples, apples,” roared the constrained love, in 
the corner, who was iwcapable of joining the fray.— 
The two assailants hearing the cry thus raised, and 
fancying a third party might essentially diminish their 
share o! the spoil, seized simultaneously upon the ba- 
sin, endeavoring to make a speedy retreat with the 
prize. But no such good tortune awaited either. A 
desperate struggle ensued, worthy a better cause— 
down they all came—basin, children and apples—the 
basin broken, the children hurt, the apples trampled 
under foot, and all hopes of the promised dumpling 
consigned to eternal oblivion. 

Loud upon the air rose the cries of the wounded.— 
Papa boxes the ears of one, and slaps the back of the 
other. Shrieks succeed to cries, out rushes the mam- 
ma en dishahille, and 1, apologizing for a forgotten en- 

agement, which deprived me of the pleasure of a 
arther stay, leave this abode of enviable felicity to 
those who are more capable than mysel! of appre- 
Ciating its enjoyment. [Zo be continued. 

——_—— 
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It comes across us like some echoed sigh, 
Breath’d over hopes that blossom’d but to die— 
Or like the minstrelsy 
Of the night-wind, singing a funeral dirge 
For the departed day, above the surge 
Of the dim, star-lit sea. 


It comes to us beside the household hearth ; 

We miss some voice, that cheer’d us with its mirth, 
In happy days gone by ; 

In vain we gaze upon “ the vacant chair” 

For one, whose presence we had welcomed there, 
When youthful hope beat high. 


Tis with us where the festal wine is pour’d 
In sparkling glasses on the banquet board, 
When earthly grief seems fled : 
Then pledge we, while ’tis hush’d each ruder sound, 
And droops the banquet garland half unbound, 
“The Memory of the Dead.” 


*Tis with us where the eyes of beauty glance, 
In the gay circle of the festive dance, 
“ spacious lighted hall : 
Some dazzle there, whose forms of “life and light,” 
Bring though's of those now sunk into the night, 
That must o’ershadow all. 


*Tis with us in the gloom of solitude, 

In the lune windings of the shadowy wood, 
When purest night dew falls; ; 

Shades of lost friends around our pathway rise, 

Each gentle breeze, that through the foliage sighs 
Sume lost, lov’d voice recal 


*Tis with us in the spring’s enchanting hours, 

When autumn breathes destruction on the flow’rs, 
In dismal winter’s gloom ; 

For once we saw them, as the spring tide, gay, 

Then sink, then droop, like wither’d flow’rs, away, 
To the lone dreary tomb. 


Pare erento! 
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BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
LeTTeR Xvi. 


On our way back to Bona we halted a few miles 
from town to see a farm which Marshal D’Uzer has 
bought and begun to cultivate, and on which he is con- 
structing a handsome house. ‘This would seem to in- 
dicate, at least, his belief, that the French occupation 
of the country will be permanent. ‘The soil of the 
flat part of the farm is black loam, and it appears to 
be fertile. He has planted thousands ot young trees 
in a spacious level orchard, the tender verdure of which 
is beautiful, and fills the mind with pleasing associa- 
tions. Here the olive, the vine, the mulberry, and the 
fig-tree have already displaced the osier and nettle ; 
und amidst fruits and flowers that will soon spring up, 
the song of the nightingale will be heard instead ot 
the ye!ping of the jackal. Looking over the fair plan- 
tation, L :ecalled, and repeated to myself, the lines of 
my favourite Beattie :— 


*'}'was from Philosophy man learn’d to tame 
The soil by plenty to intemperance fed ; 

Lo, from the echoing axe and thundering flame, 
Poison, and plague, and yelling rage are fled. 
‘The waters bursting from their slimy bed 

Bring health and melody to every vaie ; 

And trom the breezy main and mountain head, 

Ceres and Flora to the sunny dale, 

To fan their glowing charms, invite the flattering gale. 
Minstrel— Book 11. 


On the hill above his farm, the marshal has opened 
a marble quarry. The vein unfortunately produces 
hitherto only blue marble; but he has explored it nei- 
ther widely nor deeply, and by extending his researches 
he may come to pure white stone. [ returned to Bona 
weil pleased with my excursion in all respects, except 
that an untoward boot had pressed so tightly on one of 
my ancles as to inflame it, and occasion considerable 
pain. Absorbed as I had been in sublime speculations 
about the quantity of bread and cheese which the enor- 
mous plain might be made to yield under good cultiva- 
tion, L had never thought ot relieving myself by the 
simple process of ripping up the galling leather; on 
reaching the hotel Ltound myself quite lame, and atter 
despatching an apology to the co:nmandant tor not din- 
ing with him, I was glad to stretch myself on the top 
of my bed, and to amuse myself with reading the few 
books that I had with me relating to the history of 
Bona. : 

1 tind the latitude and longitude of this place have 
been accurately ascertained by the French officer of 
engineers, and that it lies in 36° 53’ 56” north latitude, 
and in 5° 24’ 38” east longitude; so that its distance 
in a straight line is a little more than 95 leagues trom 
Algiers. 

Kuna is situated in a spacious bay, sounded on the 
west by Cape Garde, and on the east by Cape Rosa. The 
river Seibouze, joined towards the end of the course 
by the river Boojeemah, the ancient Armua, falls into 
tue sea within this bay, as well as the Mafrag,a river 
rather less than the Seibouze, which discharges itself 
hal: way between Bona and Cape Rosa. 


General Bourmont had no sooner possessed himself 


of Algiers, than he thought of occupying Bona. ‘The 
French having long maintained an African company, 
whuse coral fishery was hee, looked on themselves as 
natural heirs to this possession of the part of the coast; 
an expedition was accordingly fitted up, and General 
Damremont was appointed to the command of it. The 
land troops consisted of two regiments of the line, and 
a propor tionable torce of artillery : these were embark- 
ed inien vessels of different sizes, of which two {rigates, 


the Bellona and the Dutches of Berri, set out ahead of 


the rest to renconnoitre the place, aud to suund, not 
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only its harbour, but the disposition of the inhabitants 
On the Ist of August, 1830,the whole squadron an. 
chored in the bay of Buona, and the Admiral learned 
from the Captain of the Bellona, which had previous. 
ly arrived, that the inhabitants, annoyed by the hostil:. 
ties of vast hordes of Kabyles and Arabs who be. 
leaguered the place, would be but too happy to receive 
the French as their de'enders. By invitation fiom 
General Damremont, the Cadi and the chief inhabi. 
tants of the city came on board o: the Commandant’s 
vessel. Promises of eternal attachment were ey. 
changed as libera ly as between lovers: it was settled 
that the French troops should land, and they accord. 
ingly took possession both of the town and the cita. 
. 

Bona is built at the bottom of what the French call 
a mamelon,i e. breast or nipple of land, the sides of 
which terminate in steep rocks along the shore; the 
city is inclosed by walls about sixty feet in height, 
pretty thick, but not backed with earth, and have the 
shape of the rectangle slightly inclined towards the 
valley of the Seibouze. ‘T'his wall, though weak in 
some parts, is still capable of a good defence against 
the Arabs; its total cireumterence is 3,400 yards. The 
town has four gates, one lead ng from east to the har. 
bour; another, called the Arab Gate, leading to Con. 
stantine, and two that face the citadel. ‘The Kasbash, 
or citadel, with a wall of 700 yards in circuit, crowns 
a high hill to the suuth of the city ; this wall is so high 
and thick, and so backed by the natural soil, that it 
would be difficult to make a breach in it; it is capa. 
ble of canonading the roadstead and the mouth of the 
valley, and it entirely commands the town; its inte. 
rior is very large, and contains a number of cisterns. 

Posted here with two thousand regular soldiers, be- 
sides artillerymen, General Damremont congratulated 
his countrymen on their prowess in beating off the 
Kabhyles and Arabs, who besieged the place very ac- 
tively during eighteen days; but if we look to the his. 
tory of a subsequent siege afier General Damremont 
hed deserted Bona, we shail not be disposed to rank 
this delence among the first-rate feats of heroism. On 
the 19th of August, a squadron of four ships arrived 
from Algiers, bringing at once intelligence of the re- 
volution of the Barricades in Paris, and an o der tor 
General Damremont and all his force to reimbark for 
Algiers. It was supp sed that Gen. Bourmont me- 
ditated throwing himself with the whole French Afn- 
can army, it he could persuade them to foll.w_him, 
into the South ot France, and there to erect the Bour- 
bon standard. Whether he entertained this project or 
not, he at least thought it fit that the garrison o! Bona 
shuuld be recalled; and the inhabitants learned with 
consternation that they must now depend on their own 
valour for defending the town. Fear and griel, say 
the French, and we can well believe them, were depic- 
ted in the countenances of the c tizens when they saw 
the preparations ef the French tor departing; and by way 
of encouraging their compatriots to a more desperate 
res stance, an hundred and twenty families of the rich- 
er class took the noble resolution of flying away, and 
embarked on board the French squadron tor Algiers 
The remainder, thus left to their fate, seemed to have 
but small chance of standing out against their be- 
siegers; but the poor people of Bona, though thus 
basely abandoned both by the French and their own 
civic notables, were not thrown into utter despair, bu! 
resolved upon and accomplished their defence. 

Una salus victis nullam sperare salutem. 

They threw fit:y men into the citadel, and the rest 
kept watch and ward on the city walls; the continu- 
ance of fourscore Turkish soldiers among them, ‘he 
residue of the ancient garrison, was no doubt an im- 
portant circumstance in their favour, and it is impossl- 
ble that the occupation of Bona by the French ha 
spread an exasperation among the native tribes thal 
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may have somewhat abated when they heard of the 
Christains having departed ; nevertheless, the Kabyles 
and Arabs still partially invested the place, and the po- 
sition of the citizens was very perilous, as the Bey of 
Constantine continued summoning them to surrender. 
Tbe number of men in Bona at this time could not 
have exceeded 300, if iteven amounted to so much, 
without counting the Turks; for the French, on first 
taking possession of it, reckoned the whole popula- 
tion only at two thousand. One thing was quite cer- 
tain, namely, that if the native tribes had got into the 
town and found any unfortunate Christian, particular. 
lya French soldier, within its precincts, his head 
would have been the first offering made to Mahomet. 
Afier the embarka'ion of the French was completed, 
and their sails were hoisted, a signal trom the land was 
given by the Bonaese, requesting a boat’s crew to be 
sent ashore. A boat was accordingly manned and 
sent, and the cause of the signal was found to be, that a 
French artilleryman had been le/t behind in the hurry 
of embarkation, and the inhabitants though far from 
secure themselves, had no wish that he should be in- 
cluded in the massacre. There was courage as well 
as humanity in this action, for the citizens who 
brought down this artilleryman to the sea-shore and 
saw him into the boat, both came and went back un- 
der the fire of the besieging Arabs. 

For more than a year after this first abandonment of 
Bona by the French, the little civic garrison continued 
heroically to resist the hostilities of the native tribes, 
and to refuse submission to the Bey of Constantine. In 
the beginning of July, 1831, Gen. Berthezéne, the 
then governor of Algiers, learning that they were 
blockaded, and probably in want of provisions, sent 
them a present o! twenty sacks of biscuits, and a tew 
more of rice, together with a cargo of provisions, 
which were offered for their purchase, at what the 
French considered moderate prices. ‘The Bonaese 
accepted the present with many thanks, but they de- 
clined the provision that were offered on sale, as they 
could import the same articles at a cheaper rate from 
Alexandria and Tunis: happily their invaders were too 
barbarous to have a single galley at sea : the people of 
Bona had, therefore, to endure only a land-blockade. 
But now how did the poor devils, you will say, get 
money to purchase supplies from Egypt and ‘Tunis, af- 
ter all their richest citizens had left them? This ques. 
tion is not perfectly insoluble. In the first place, let a 
Moor or an Arab, pass for being ever so poor, and 
live ever so miserably, you can never be sure that he 
1s really poor, or that he has not got a guod deal of 
money hid under-ground ; and this was probably the 
case with the majority of the citizens of Bona, who 
were reckoned in the poorer class. In the next place, 
there are still some manufactories of cloth and other 
articles in Bona: and the desultory warfare of its be- 
siegers, I believe, never entirely prevented a trade 
with the interior which carried the Bonnese exports 
ito the interior, and brought back, I believe, even 
gold from the auriferous sands of the river Jummel, 
in the province of Constantina. 

ona thus continued to hold out, and the only 
mark of distrust in its own resources which it betray- 
ed was, the sending a request to the Governor of Al- 
giersfor a small auxiliary force, to be accompanied 
with some arms and ammunition. Tie deputation, 
owever, who brought this request, particularly insis 
ted that no French soldiers should be sent, but only 
Mahometans in_the French service. A hundred 
and twenty-five Zouaves were according!y selected at 
A giers,and the stipulation respecting “no French- 
men” was adhered to as far as the privates were con- 
cerned, but the twelve officers and subalterns were all 
‘rench, Every man was provided with a hundred 
and fitty European cartridges, besides forty thousand 
Algerine ones for the whole corps, and to these were 








added sixty grenades, fifty howitzers charged, an hun- 
dred muskets, and sixty complete uniforms. A distin- 
guished officer, Captain Bigot, had the chiet military 
command ot this little force, whilst Lieut. Col. Huder 
had in reality a superior authority, under the title of 
French consul at 
the 14th of September, 1831: its details have not suf- 
ficient importance thet 1 should relate them to you, 
but when I put them together in my own mind, they 
seem to me one of the thousand and one proofs ot the 
folly, and, what is worse, of the folly made more fool- 
ish by fraud, that bas pervaded the French manege- 
ment of Africa. Really if ants and beavers had risi- 
ble faculties, they might well laugh at the lack of wis- 
dom with which the affairs of men are conducted. 

The French manitestly wished to make themselves 
masters of Bona, and, ail things considered, 1 should 
say that they were justifiable in that desire ; for if their 
occupation of northern Africa is to be of any use to 
the cause of civilization, it is obvious that they must 
possess as much as possible of the A'gerine regency ; 
but if the possession of Bona was their wish, they 
should have also made it their determination, and the 
presence of a few frigates in the harbour would have 
instantly decided the matter by laying the Bunnese 
at the mercy of the French for supplies by sea, whilst 
at the same time two or three battalions would have 
rid the place of all land-blockade, and would have im- 
posed laws on the Moors and Arabs. 

If, on the other hand, France thought herself bound 
in conscience, merely to protect the people of Bona, 
and to leave them a tree and independeut community, 
they ought to have sent no French officer at all 
amongst the Zouaves, ana they should have instructed 
Col. Huder to act in no other manner than as a mere 
consul. But they chose a disingenuous middle part. 
They pretended to treat the people of Bona as allies, in- 
dependent ot every thing except the friendly assistance 
of the French ; but the ci'izens very soon saw that Hu- 
der had come as a would-be commandant, and not as 
consul. No blame, I believe, attaches personally to 
Huder—he only obeyed his instructions—but the in- 
tentions—of the French not to aid, but to rule, be- 
came so ev dent, that the Turks, joined not only most 
of the citizens but by the Arabs without, caballed 
against the French and resolved to get rid of them. 
Prayers were offered up in the mosques, beseeching 
God to favour an insurrection against the Christians. 
The issue of the affair was, though a detachment of 
French military arrived to relieve the forlorn consul, 
that he was shot through the head, in attempting to 
swim toa French vessel in the harbour—that Captain 
Big. t was massacred in one of the streets—and that 
the French and all who were friendly to them, were 
chased out of Bona. 

In march, 1832, the government of Algiers equip 
ped’against this place a third expedition, the diminu- 
tive nature of ites. I think, did as little credit to 
their sagacity as that of the last; but they, happily selec- 
ted leaders of uncommon skill and intrepidity, and by 
almost miracnlous good fortune Bona was taken with- 
out bloodshed. ‘This success was attributed princi- 
pally to three individuals, Captain d’Armandy of the 
artillery, Lieutenant Freart of the navy, and an ad- 
venturer named Yousouf, or Joseph, then a captain of 
the Algerie chasseurs, whose history is rather ro- 
mantic.* 





* In a newspaper I have just seen, 1 find General 
Clausel mentioning the name of my friend Joseph 
with no small approbation. The general dates from 
Oran, an acconnt of a recent battle between the 
French and Abd-El-Kader, Prince of Mascara, in 
which poor Abd-El-Kader has been miserably cut up. 
General Clausel says, “'The Chief d’Escadron You- 
soul, whom I brought from Bona, was at the head of 


Bona. The expedition arrived on ° 





































































Before I tell you the romance of Josephi’s history, I 
ought to state the exploits, either real or but slight- 
ly, if at all, exaggeraied, which have brought him into 
notice. Au European by birth, he lived trom child- 
hood to manhood at ‘Tunis, and repairing from thence 
to A'giers, alter the French had conque:ed it, he en- 
tered into their service and distinguished himself b 
his bravery. He was employed by General Ciausel, 
and was one of his staff. Tie Duke of Rovigo at- 
terwaids appointed him to take a share in that last 
adventurous expedition to Bona, the citadei of which 
was wanned by the Turkish suldiers already men- 
tioned, who threatened a determined resistance. Here 
Joseph perform: d a teat which, unless its narrators 
unaccountably embellish it, has no parallel as I know 
of, except in the annals ot ancient Greece or of chival- 
ry—as tour the story 
“1 give it as *twas giver to me.” 

He climbed the walls of the citadel alone, threw him- 
self amidst four-score ‘Turks, harangued them daunt- 
lessly in their owm language, which he had learned at 
Tunis, and by his eloquence persuaded them to join 
the cause of the French and to make him (Yousouf) 
their commander. ‘Though I returned from Bona to 
Algiers with the hero himself, I am sorry to say that 
his temporary indispositiou prevented me from getting 
a distinct account of his exploit trom his own lips, and 
he failed to fulfil a promise which he made me, to write 
me out a full account of it in French, when we should 
arrive at Alviers, From all that I have heard, my im- 
Dression is, that he undoubtedly scaled the walls of the 
Kasbah, but whether his escalade was supported by 
followers, to back his eloquence, as I suspect it was, 
I cannot determine. At all events, the ente prise was 
consummately he:oic. Joseph was rewarded lor it by 
an app intineat to the command of the Turkish gar- 
rison, and he admitted many French within the cita- 
del walls. He had not however, been long in his au- 
thority, when he discovered that the Turks were con- 
spiring to assassinate him, and also to massacre all the 

rencn in the town as well as in Kasbah. On this in- 
tellizence, he went immediately to Captain D’Arman. 
dy, warned him of the danger, and declared to him 
that he knew but one means o! warding it off. “I 
must march out of the citadel,” he said, ** with all my 
Turks.” “ But the Turks will kill you,” replied D’ 
Armaudy. “ And what if they dv?” replied Y ousouf; 
“T shall still have time enough to spike the artillery 
at the marine. I shail die, I toresee, but you will be 
saved: and the French colours will continue to float 
over Bona!” He had scarcely uttered these words, 
when he sallied trom the fort at the head of his Turks, 
and the gates were instantly shut behind hin. After 
descending to the boitum of the town, Joseph halted 
his truops and addressed them thus :—“ I know very 
weli,” he said, “that there are traitors among you, 
who have conspired to dispatch me, and that the night 
after this day was the time appointed for executin 
your famous project; but I know who are the ne 
tiest in this conspiracy, and now let them strike—if 
they dare to lift a hand against their commander.” 
Then turning to one of the troop, he said, “ You are 
one of the guilty!’ and he shot him dead upon the 
spot. His resolution overawed the conspirators; the 
whole trvop fell on their knees and vowed to him a 
fidelity from which they have never swerved. 

Juseph was born in the islard of Elba, probably 
about the year 1807. He remembe's, in 1811, when 
he was a little boy, to have seen the Emperor Napo- 





the ua‘ive horsemen. Six times while pursuing Abd- 
El-Kader he succeeded in cutting him off from his 
meu. He was afterwards separated from him by a 


distance Of on'y forty paces, and if his horse had not 
been exhausted by a gallop o! three hours, he would 
have certainly taken him prisoner.” 
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leon, wbo noticed him and patted his head. He isa 
handsome man, and, with his intelligent countenance 
must have been an exceed.ngly interesting boy. He 
gives out, that he has no recollection of his family 
from which it must be inferred either that his parents 
died in his absolute infancy, and that he was an orphan 
in the hands of guardians; or that he has no wish to 
record his ancestors, possibly intending to set up for 
an ancestor himself. I lean to the latter supposition, 
because he lived in Elba, long enough to be fit tor 
school, and a child of that age was not likely to be 
perfectly ignorant about his parents. Be that as it may, 
he wes embarked for Florence, where he was to have 
been placed at college, being then some seven or eight 
years old; but the vessel that bore him, falling in with 
a Morocco corsarr, our little hero was taken to ‘Tunis, 
and became the property ot the Bey, in whose palace 
he was placed, and made a Mussulman—* a l"impro. 
visites.”’ Here his education, though different trom 
what it would have been at Fiorence, was not neglec. 
ted. He made rapid progress in the ‘l'urkish, Spanish, 
and Arabic languages; and, instead «of learning the lo. 
gic of Aristotle, he became, a proficrent in the logic 
of the sabre. At the age of manhood he was an ac. 
complished soldier, and he accompanied the Bey of 
Tunis in an expedition as tar as the desert, for the col. 
lection of those voluntary taxes, which the loving 
subj: cis of the Bey always contribute at the point of 
the sword. He returned with a high character, 


** Dreaded in battle and loved in hall ;” 


and being exceedingly handsome, he captivated the 
heart of oneoft the daughters of the Bey. All this is 
charining, you will say—but is it all true? Yes,! 
own to you, it looks like a parody on that beautiful 
French song “ Le Beau Fernand aima la fille d'un 
Roi Maure,” to which we have both listened with ad. 
miration; but I fully believe the story of Juseph's 
courtship of the Moorish princess ; and it is the more 
credible from the ci:cumstance, that the Bey of Tunis 
has 150 daughters constantly living in his palace. 
Joseph and his princess met and fell mad]: in love, 
and, as it was leap-year, she made the first proposals. 
According to the Huniden version of the story, they 
were one te surprised at their place of interview by a 
eunuch of the palace, whom Joseph took the bold te- 
solution of following into the adjacent garden, and, a8 
dead men tell no tales, of cutting off his head. Having 
disposed of the body. so says the story, by throwing 
it into a deep fish-pond, he next day met his sweet- 
heart, who was a prey to the liveliest terrors; but to 
assuage them, he opened a press in_his chamber and 
showed her the head of the spy—'* Behold! madam, 

he sad, at least they say that he said; “ there are the 
eyes that looked upon our love, and there are the lips 
that would have revealed it.” Put melo-dramatic an 

beautiful as this latter part of the pe a 1 consider 
itas apocryphal. At least, Yousouf himself protes 
ted to me, in the strongest ‘erms, that the murder and 
the press-scene were sheer fictions. I made his 2 

qnaintance on board the steamer in returning to Al 
giers. 1 was struck with his appearance, and the : 
vid expression of his countenance ; but, though I wil 
not call him absulutely a dandy, his manners certainly 
struck me as exhibiting no deficiency in self-estims- 
tion. How his amour was discovered I know 10 
but discovered it was; and Yousouf, finding that his 
presence could be dispensed with at court, decainpe, 
as speedily and as secretly as he could. The ¢ ae 
of France assisted him in his escape. In the May 0 

1830, there lay in the roadstead a French brig,” 
which a boat was got ready for conveying him; 
five tchansses ( Woorish officers of police, next 10 0% 
nity to the hangman,) were posted on the shore? 
speak a quiet word with him before embarking. 10 
soul stealing along concealed pathways, remal 
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LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 


that those tchausses had piled their arms on a rock at 
the sea-side. He got close to them unobserved, he 
sprang on them like a cat upon vermin, poked at them 
with his yatagan till they all ran helter skelter, then 
tumbled their arms into the sea and leapt into his boat. 
All this was done in a few moments. The brig that 
received him was under orders to join the fleet which 
was to invade Algiers. He was welcomed by the 
French army, and speedily rose to distinction. But 
what became of his poordear princess? Alas! 1 can- 
not tell you:—the first time, however, that I go to 
Tunis, 1 will make the strictest inquiries respecting 
her. 
Lerrer xix. 
February 19, 1835. 

I know not what I can tell you of my adventures 
inreturning from Bona to Algiers, unless you will ex- 
cuse me for recording an obligation which I owed to 
the Lieutenant of the steamer in which I embarked. 
To carry me out to that steamer with my servant and 
luggage, I hired a boat with three boatmen, to whom, 
oncoming aboard, I offered as many francs for the 
trouble of rowing me about the distance of a stone- 
cast. One of the knaves followed me up to the deck, 
and, throwing down the money, begged leave to assure 
me that I was no gentleman. I coolly picked up my 
silver, collared the fellow took him before the lieu- 
tenant, and explained the cause of our dispute. The 
lieutenan’, like a second Daniel. gave judgment against 
my adversary. “ You rascal,” he said to him, * have 
you dared to refuse what is three times your fare? But 
sh insolence shall be punished.” He then seized 
lim by the shoulders, turned him round, and gave him 
three of the handsomest kicks that I ever saw be- 
stowed on the after-part of a human body. In a ge- 
neral view, I disapprove of man kicking his brother 
man; but here there was a fair exception to the rule. 
I had justice on my side, and, with the picked up 
francs in my hand, I felt that I had “ stooned to 
conquer.” I gave them to the knave, and added, “ Re- 
member not to keep the three kicks that you have got, 
any more than the three francs, all to yourself; two 
of them are due to your companions.” 

When [ look to the date of this letter, [ am atraid 
that, before it reaches you, you will have been alarm- 

at my silence. During the two past weeks no 
cket has sailed for France; the intercourse with 
uurope has been stopped by such tempests, as even 
the stormy winter of Algiers has not witnessed for se. 
veral seasons. The llth and 12th of February were 
memorable days. On the morning of the former day, 
rey 1 a. m., I was awakened by the howling of the 
ind :— 
“ That night a child might understand 
The De’il had business on his hand,"— 
and, accordingly, the De’il was very busy next day ; 
lor, after having wrecked fourteen snips at Bona and 
ougia, he paid us a visit, and the storm has smashed 
one and twenty vessels in the harbour, or, I should ra- 
‘her say, the roadstead, of Algiers—tor, properly 
Speaking, there is no protecting harbonr. A pier, the 
improved erection of which is said to have cost the 
rench a million of frances, or forty thousand pounds, 
as been swept away like a loaf of sugar; and it is 
calculated that the entire loss by these gales will 
Fiat lo three times that sum. But what is most 
porable, fourteen human beings have perished. 
Wh Pe to get any repose on the awful night of the 
an preted myself, and got up to the house-top, 
- €lconld keep my feet only by clinging to the 
fast-work. ‘The moon hung low, and faintly red- 
as the creamy whiteness of the boiling deep. As 
sle ay advanced, the north-west wind grew, if possi- 
amare furious, and the wrecks of seven vessels 
in 'n by fragments to the beach below the town. 
Spite of the tremendo =s surf, there were persons 





hardly enough to venture their lives in getting goods 
from the wrecked vessels. A poor French cobbler of 
Algiers, in imitation of the saint and patron ot his 
trade, King Crispin,* seeing the “ Troia gaza per un- 
das,” swam out of the tempting treasure, and came to 
his last. 

Nine Swedes belonging to a Russian ship were 
drowned in their boat, within sight of us, and a 
French captain of artillery,a much lamented young 
man, perished in bravely attempting to save them. 
Many honourable traits of French courage and hu- 
manity have been shown on this occasion, and it was 
quite proper that the “ Moniteur Algerien” should re- 
cord them; but there was surely no necessity for sub- 
joining the following anecdote respecting Admiral 
Bretonniére as a proof of his sagacity. e worthy 
officer, it seems, was going down to the beach wrap- 

d up in his great-coat when he had nearly been 

lown into the sea, coat and all; but, luckily he met 
in his way a cannon fixed erect in the ground, and he 
had actually “the presence of mind,” says the “ Mo- 
niteur,” “to save himselt by clasping this cannon with 
both his hands.” Without questioning the Admiral’s 
sagacity, why compliment him on dving what any 
creature, human or simious, would have done in the 
same circumstances. 

One glorious instance of intrepidity was given, I am 
happy to say, by an Englishman. The French have 
not published it, but they speak of it with due and 
high admiration. The captain of a British merchant- 
man, whose name 1 am sorry I omitted to learn, 
though he was pointed out to me, had confidence 
enough in his«.wn seamanship to weather the whole 
storm, and when a boat was sent out to bring him 
ashore, he calmly said, ‘“* That it was his duty to save 
the ship and cargo if he could, and that he would do 
his duty.” His vessel, a puny-looking thing of fifty 
tons, had a crew of five men, four of whom he sent 
ashore, and retained only one sailor, besides his own 
son, a boy only ten years old. “ Why retain the poor 
child?” you will say. I tell you he was no poor child, 
but a noble boy, and he persisted in refusing to leave 
his father. Nor was this a freak of rashnes on the 
part of the captain, but an act of cvol and calculatin 
bravery. He knew the strength of his little brig, an 
trusted to the tenacity of both his anchors. He even 
reckoned that he should be safe with one of them, 
should it be necessary to cut tne cable of the other. 
This manceuvre eventually became necessary. Dur- 
ing those two awful days, the main cause of destruc- 
tion to the ship was their running foul of each; ac- 
cording when one or two of the miserable drifting 
wrecks were coming down, and ready to bump him 
to destruction, he cut his cable and swung out of 
bumping reach. t 

When I saw this brave mariner and his boy, the 
countenance of the formerstruck me by its expression 
of mildness almost amounting to simplicity: it_re- 
minded me of one of Morland’s best pictures of an 
English peasant. 

Yet, with all my pride in our native seamen, I have 
been no indifferent witness to the sufferings and forti- 
tude of those of France. The Eclaireur steam-ship, 
in which I came from Bona, had gone again thither, 
and, coming back, reached Algiers on the second day 
ot the storm. Never shall I forget my sensations at 
seeing this gallant vessel engaged in a combat with 
the ele ments, which every spectator regaided as utter- 
ly hopeless, ‘The spray flashed over her so as to make 
us believe at times that her hull was irrecoverablv un- 





* King Crispin, the saint of the shoemakers, 
was drowned in consequence of plunging into a river, 
down the stream of which a dead horse was floating, 
which his Sutoric Majesty mistook for a huge ball of 
resin.— Vide Sylburgiusde Gestis Regum. 
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‘der water. Again she rose in sight, but again the 


-heart-rending. For my own part, I had had but a short 
‘acquaintance with the officers of the Eclaireur; but 


- stilluncertain there whether her anchorage would con- 


sdrown themselves. ‘The ca:tain, however, knew bet- 
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rufhian waves, like assassins shouldering ileir victim, 
whirled her back from her course. To think she had 
human beings on board was sufficiently painful ; but 
to-those who had acquaintances and friends among 
the seemingly devoted sufferers, the spectacle was 


‘they had shown me every possibly civility, and I felt 
for them as for friends. At last, in spite of all difficul- 
ties, they gat to anchor off Cape Matifou; but it was 


tinue firm, or the ship’s timbers keep together. Ru- 
‘mour says the highest marine authority at Algiers 
signalled a command to them,to run in upon the 
‘sandsofCape Matifou, about a league below the town; 
«an -order which was tantamount to bidding them 


ter: he rode at anchor till the tempest somewhat 
vabated, and at last succeeded in getting into Algiers. 
‘Happily no lives were lost on board the Eclaireur ; 
but she could only be brought in in a state so nearly 
‘approaching to a wreck, that it has not been thought 
expedient to repair her. She is English built; and I 
»doubt if French carpenters are up to the skill of re- 
pairing a steamer. Be this as it may, the unfortunate 
captain, though there is not a shadow of reflection on 
his character, retains only his rank in the service, and, 
for the present, loses his livelihvod. 
During those terrible days—you may easily suppose 
that we had scarcely any other subject of interest or 
conversation in Mr. St. John’s house than the fate of 
veur-fellow-creatures at sea—one of his beautiful little 
es about seven years old, came to her mother 
in the crisis of the danger, and said, with tears in eyes, 
‘“*Mamma, I wish to pray for these sufferers in the 
‘ships, but 1 know not how to compose a prayer—do 
= words together for me,that I may get them by 
eart, and pray to God for the poor people.” 

Now that the storm is overblown, 1 have leisure to 
deliberate what I shall next do with my humble self, 
As I wish to see as much as possible of the Algerine 

Regency, I should gladly venture once more into the 
inland country as far as Constantina, if it were possi- 
» ble either to travel unprotected, or to find a protecting 
convoy : but it would have been safer fifty years ago, 
than it is at present for any European, to have pene- 
'tvated so far from the coast as Constantina. My ob- 
‘ject must theretore be to get to O an, the farthest wes- 
tern point of the Regency, of which the French have 
taken possession, since it is accessible by sea. The 
“pea, however, has of’ late left no very seducing im- 
“pression on my mind; and although at the moment 1 
am writing he reminds me of the glorious words 
of AXschylus, whilst his waves “ interminably wreathe 
their crisped smiles”—yet I cannot think of imme- 
diately trusting myself to his hospitality, and shall ac- 
cordingly tarry a lite longer at Algiers. 


a 


GOOD NIGHT. 
FROM SHELLEY. 


Good night? ah! no ; the hour is ill 
Which severs those it should unite. 
Let us remain together still 
Then it will be coop night. 


How can I call the lone night good, 
Though thy sweet wishes to its flight? 
Be it not said, though, understood, 
Then it will be coop night. 


To hearts which near each other move 


GOOD NIGHT-—-THE UNCHANGEABLE. 


THE UNCHANGEABLE, 


OR, FIDELITY NO FICTIUN, 


“T really must request, my love,” said the elegant 
dy de Grey, as she left the room, “ that you will 
gover flirt with that Mr. Leslie again.” That Mr. 
slie! 
“] am afraid I never shall!” was the unheard ex. 
clamation of her beautiful daughter, to whom the in. 
junction was addressed. Lady Emma had thrown her. 
self back in her arm chair. The rounded and youth. 
ful ehéek was flushed by the maternal admonition, and 
still more by its subj-ct—her dark blue eyes flashed 
with pride at one moment, the next were filled with 
tears; whilst the bright ringlets which shaded her 
brow looked as if the rays of the setting sun had fallen 
ou i. and enamoured of their beauty, had refused 
to depart. 
She was a subject for Chalon! 
“* My dear Laura, is she not unkind? She has not 
asked Herbert to dinner for a wh le month, and iow 
he is fone to sea for three long years, shesays I must 
not flirt with him!” She covered her face with her 
hands, and burst into tears. 
_ Laura smiled—for she had been out two years; she 
sighed—tor she had once a “ first love.” 

Emma, if you go on thus you will look quite a 
fright 10-night, and it is just time to dress.” 
Emma then lwoked at the pendule, and dried her 
tears. 
Ladv Mordaunt intended that night to astonish 
even the London world with the splendor of her fancy 
ball, and she almost succeeded. 
“Whar a beautiful girl that, with the bright hair 
and the black veil, walking with the Conte de Castel- 
bianco—splendid? Do you know her, Leslie?” en. 
quired a dandy, of a young man in a palmer’s dress 
his elegant figure disguised in an immense cloak, and 
his handsome countenance hidden by an enormous 
slouched hat. 
“Tt is Lady Emma Vaughan.” 
“Oh! you know her then ?” 
But no answer came—the Palmer was gone. 
Lady Emma had waltzed, and was returning to her 
seat, wien her name was whispered in her ear—she 
turned—a tall figure was bending gracefully over her 
—the eloquent and tell-tale float rushed over cheek 
and brow—she trembled violently—relinquished with 
an agitated bow the arm of her distingue partner, and 
accepted the offered courtesy of—the Palmer. 

An hour had elapsed, in the course of which Lady 
de Grey, and sundry disappointed dandies, had made 
fruitless enquiries for the lost maiden, when Lord 
Stanfield and a friend sauntered into a small tent ex- 
quisitely fitted up. They were about to retire, think- 
ing it was empty, when their ears were saluted by 
voices. 

“ Will you promise, will you give me a pledge, that 
on my return in three long years, you will be mine— 
at least, that you will make no other man happy with 
this dear hand ?” 

“1 dare not promise,” said a low sweet voice. 

“T have brought you a ring; let me place it on this 
hand till I can place another there.” ; 5 

“1 will accept it,” whispered the sweet voice again; 
“but 1 can promise nothing : and now farewell. 

Good night! My own, my beautiful, farewell, fare- 
well! 

“ How excellent!” laughed Lord Stanfield, as he 
left the spot ; “ we must see who these romantic lover® 
are.” A moment more, and lady Emmalefi the . 
tent, her black veil drawn over her blushing face. She: 
was leaning upon the arm of the Hon. Herbert Le 
lie, a Lieurenant (in expectation) in his Majesty's &" 
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THE EARLY GRAVE—LABOR. 


n were admitted into her chamber, Lady Em 
pony ce weight was upon heart. Lady de Grey 
was angry, and Herbert had joined his ship! 

During the “ affaire’ of the toillette, she came to 
the fixed resolution that she would eat no breakfas'. 

In vain did rolls of all sizes and shapes, strange as 
those of Laputa, offer themselves ; in vain the aroma 
ot chocolate and coffee assailed her—she was deter- 

ined. 

“ Emma, my love,” said the softened Lady de Grey, 
“take something.” ; 

“ Nothing, thank you,”’ was the heroic answer! 

Tears occupied her till luncheon came with its sub- 
stantial board; but the spirit of martyrdom was still 
strong within, and her mother talked of Sir Charles 
Clarke; but how could Lady Emma eat om if she 
were hungry,) when Herbert had departed ? 

How powerful is first love ? 

The next day, half a roll was the morning repast of 
* la belle delaissee;”” and matters were altogether bet- 
ier, save that neither requests nor commands could in- 
duce her to accompany her mother to_a ball where 
they were expected. 

‘he succeeding day a party met at Lord de Grey’s 
hospitable mansion, and Lord Stanfield placed himselt 
at Emma’s side. Highly amused at what he had over- 
keard, he had determined to make her forget “the ab- 
sentone.” What passed we know not; butthat night 
he danced with her at a ball, to which she had pos- 
sitively determined not to go. 

* ® o * * e 

Atthe end of the season Lady de Grey entered the 
room where her daughter was sitting. 

“Emma, my love, your father has had a proposal 
tor you from Lod Stanfield; of course you will give 
a favorable answer ?” 

“Mama,” hesitated the blushing girl, “1 cannot— 
Lam almost engaged.” 

“To whom? 

“To Herbert Leslie.” 

“ A boy of eighteen!’ ejaculated the amazed Mama. 

It is needless to repeat what followed. Emma was 
firm and heroic, though she thought Lord Standtield 
more handsome and more agreeable than her “first 
love.” * * * * . 

Time past on, and another, Emma’s second, season 
summoned Lord De Grey to town. Soon after its 
commencement they drew upon their mansion to 
three or tour hundred particular friends. Wearied with 
every thing, Emma was standing listless and alone, 
when Lord Stantield sought her side. She blushed, 
but received him kindly. He danced with her again 
—again. 

_All was over—the lights were extinguished, the mu- 
sc hushed, the guests departed; but Emma still stood 
before her mirror. 

Her cheeks were crimsoned, but not with indigna- 
\ion—-her eyes flashed and sparkled, but not with an- 
ger. She gazed at her own most lovely form in 
wumph; she took the torquoise ring—the gift, the 
vledge of the “ boy,” and threw it from her. 

She had accepted Lord Stanfield. 

wo months elapsed, and the young and handsome 
Herbert had been recalled with fis ship. He hurried 
home instantly, and arrived at night. He found his 
paternal halls illuminated ; music, carriages, and noise 
awaited him; hes dressed, and entered, a welcome 
suest—the hero of the night! 

vady Emma ?” tremblingly inquired he. 

Will be here to-night,” replied his sister, with a 
taysterious smile. 

Abroad, Herbert had forgotten love and ring; but 
now he was as much in love as ever. 

ere are the bride and bridegroom,” was whis- 
ered around the rooms; “ here they come !” 

Leslie, look at the bride—is she not beautiful 2” 





Leslie gave an anxious glance. On the arm of the 
stately and triumphant Lord Stanfield was laid the 
fairy hand of Lady Emma--the bride. 

It was now his turn to be heroic ! 

Herbert walked up to her, gave her one low and 
mocking bow—one bitter and Byronic smile——one 
withering look, and rushed out of the room—fer five 
minutes, 

Lady Emma bowed and smiled. 

_ Herbert did not challenge Lord Stanfield—remark- 
ing that he was too much disgusted with his “ first 
love” to think of appealing to a “ second.” 


a ee 
THE EARLY GRAVE. 


They’ve planted wild flowers o’er her tomb, 
The living o’er the dead ! 
The violet’s witching soft perfume 
Around her grave is shed— 
As emblems of bright memory’s sway, 
Reflecting beauty passed away. 


bi i seek the A om when the last blush 
Ot day is on the rose, 
And o’er the wave a deeper flush 

Of burning crimson glows— 
And thea they think how more than bright 
Was her young day when near its night! 


They saw her come like morning dew 
Reflecting summer skies, 

Her cheek blushed with Aurora’s hue, 
And heaven was in her eyes, 

And her bright tresses could have won, 

No brigher beauty from the sun. 


She was amongst them as a dream, 
Ot fairer worlds on high— 

Flashing, like sunlight o’er a stream, 
A moment - but to die, 

As dew, drops, that 'o earth are given, 

But to return again to heaven. 


They saw her on the couch ot death 
More lovely in decay ; 

They listened us her last drawn breath 
Pass’d on the breeze away— 

Her spirit left its earthly bow’r, 

Calmly as incense leaves the flow’r. 


They could not weep—they could not weep, 
So tranquil pass’d her breath,— 

Her eyes seem’d cloth’d in gentle sleep— 
Not the dull weep of death— 

Her brow was still as marble fair, 

And on her cheek—the rose was there ! 


Yes! that which through life’s fever’d hour 
Blossom’d but to betray, 

Dd not with life lose all its pow’r, 
Nor pass’d in death away : 

No! still it gave its lovely bloom, 

As though in mockery of the tomb. 


But all is pass’d—that bosom ne’er 
Again shall throb to sorrow's sigh; 

That brow ne’er be the seat of care, 
No tear again bedew that eye,— 

I will not weep that she’s at rest, 

Would I were with such slumber blest. 

—<———— 
LABOR. 


Cheered with the view, man went to till the 
From whence he rose; sentenced indeed to toil, 
As to punishment, yet—even in wrath 

So mercifui is Heaven—this toil became 

The solace of his woes, the sweet employ 

Of many a live-long hour, and surest guard 
Against disease and death. 
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From the Saturday Evening Post. 
LACONICS——_No. X>» 


The envious man wishes to be superior, not by 
raising himself, but by pulling others down; and thei 
prosperity, nay even their genius and their virtue, are 
to him matier not of joy, but of anguish : which is part 
ot the character we ascribe to the devil. The en. 
vious man sets an example of selfishness, rancor, 

ride, and almost every other perversity incident to a 
Doanicable mind. Envy is a proof, not only of maligni- 
ty, but of incapacity also. Hence it is that no man is 
willing to acknowledge himself liable to this detesta- 
ble passion; for that would be to provoke and ac. 
quiesce in his own disgrace. 


Modest persons observe uniform and unaffected 
manners; they seek not to aggrandise themselves in 
the estimation of the world, neither do they sclicit its 
app ause ; when it is bestowed upon them for trifles 
which are not in themselves meritorious, they scarce- 
ly feel its impression, and when unjustly witnheld they 
are by no means disquieted about it. ‘They have no 
exalted ideas of their own merit, and therefore do jus- 
tice freely to the merit of others; they praise them 
without repugnancy, and hear them applauded with- 
out envy. None but exalied minds are capable of 
such sentiments: those who are so, never complain 
that we do not show them sufficient deference, nor 
disagree with us because we have omitted some slight 
formality, or have not bowed quite low enough: they 
seek not to svar above their equals, nor complain of 
the injustice of any marked predilection in their favor; 
modest persons if they have some good qualities, 
know also that they are counterbalanced by many 
imperfections, to which they pretend not to be blind ; 
so that when refused the praises they deserve, the 
sight of those imperfections humbles them, and wun. 
deriully assists them in the preservation of their tem. 
per; and although the injustice of some may give 
them pain, they never discover their uneasiness, nor 
fatigue the world with continual complaints of ill 
treatment. 

Choose the best course of life, and custom will make 
it the most pleasant. 


Anger is called by Horace a short madness; when 
in any degree violent, it is truly so; for it deprives a 
man fora time of the use of his reason, occasions 
absurd and immoral conduct, and if long continued, 
may terminate in real frenzy. Anger that is both 
lasting and violent is termed rancour or malignity, a 
passion which makes a man miserable and detestable. 
W hen anger is apt to arise on every trifling occasion, 
it is called peevishness, and renders one a torment to 
oneself and a plague to ohers. Anger that breaks 
forth with violence but is soon over, is termed pas- 
sionateness ; which though not inconsistent either 
with good nature or with generosity, cught to be re- 
strained, because it is extremely inconvenient to 
friends and dependents, and may hurry a man on to 
the perpetration of crimes. Anger that is coo’, silent, 
and vindictive, is a much worse passin ; it is indeed 
so bad that nothing good is to be expected from him 
who is capable of it. 


The chief beauty of countenance arises from the 
appearance in it of good temper, good nature, sagaci- 
ty, virtue, modesty, and other moral and intellectual 
virtues. 

A man guards the secrets of another better than he 
does his own: a woman keeps her own secret better 
than the secret of another. 

Of all the ways that lead to success in the world, 
the shortest and the best is to make it appear clearly to 
others that it is their interest to serve you. 


LACONICS. 


_The first thought which occurs to us upon an inter. 
view with those who have in any sort injured us, is to 
reproach them for their ill conduct with all the acri. 
mony imaginable. By so doing we fall into the very 
error for which we would condemn others. If it be 
necessary to apply our injuries to their feelings, we 
should by all means do it in a mild, insinuating man. 
ner, without noise, sourness, or passion, and without 
deviating in the smallest degree, from the rules of 
politeness. He who can thus master his feelings in its 
delicate a conjuncture, has more than ordinary strength 
of mind. 

Nothing in a more astonishing manner displays the 
power of habit, or rather of hab t and genius united, in 
facilitating the performance of the most com, lex and 
most difficult exertions of the human mind, than the 
eloquent and unstudied harangue of a graceful speak. 
er, in a@ great political assembly. It is long before we 
learn to articulate words, long betore we can deliver 
them with exact propriety ; and longer still betore we 
can recollect a sufficient quantity at dee and out ot 
many that may occur, at once, select instantly the 
most proper. ‘Then the rules of grammar, of logic, of 
rhetoric, and of good breeding, which can on no ac. 
count be dispensed with, are so numerous that vo. 
lumes might be filled with them, and years employed 
in the ready use of them. Yet to the accomplished 
orator, all this is so familiar, in consequence of being 
habitual, that wichout thinking of his rules, or viola- 
ting any one of them, he applies them all; and has, 
at the same time, present to his mind whatever he 
may have heard of importance in the course of the 
debate, and whatever in the laws or customs of his 
country, may relate to the business in hand: which 
as a very acute and ingenious author observes, “If it 
were not more common, would appear more wonder- 
ful than that a man should dance blindfold without 
being burned, amidst a thousand red hot plough- 
shares.” 

Certainly in taking revenge a man is but even with 
his enemy, but in passing it over he is superior, for it 
is a prince’s part to pardon: and Solomon I am sure 
saith “ It is the glory of aman to pass by and offend.” 
That which is passed is gone irrecoverable, and wise 
men have enough to do with things past and to 
come, therefore they do but trifle with themselves who 
labor in past matters. 

Passionate, devoted, undying love, is more common 
than true and prefect friendship. 

We naturally love a man vecause he is of the same 
condition with ourseleves; we have good will towards 
him because he stands in need of ouraid, and oo 
profited by it; we love him yet more if we know him 
to be of a mild disposition, and more still when he 
proves himself a friend to mankind, by acts of beneli- 
cence, but if we ourselves are the objects of that be- 
neticence, our geod will towards him, and delight in 
him, ought to be very strong. When we thus con- 
template our benefactor, not only with sentiments 0! 
complacency and benevolence, but also with a dispo- 
sition to requite his favours, thus mixture of pleasura- 
ble emotion is termed gratitude. 


Humility consists in a just sense of our own Im. 
perfection, inclining us to bear with and pity those v! 
others ;—a most amiable disposition in the sight o! 
God and man. The lowly mind is considered and 
recollected, benevolent and pious, at peace with itseil 
and with all the world, and is generally accompanieé 
with simplicity of manners, serenity of counterance, 
&e. ; 

Taste is improved by cultivating all the generous 
benevolent, and pious affections; and repressing pride 
malice, envy, and every other selfish and wicked pas 








Love and friendship excludes each other. 
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Things in Venice. 


September 20. 1835. 

The Arsenal! in Venice, every body visits—and well 
they may, to witness this huge forge whence came the 
arms that brought death to the Arab and the Saracen, and 
defeat to the proud Genoese,—-whence came too the 
weapons that defended the domain of Christianity, and 
drove back the Turk and the infidel, when he had already 
passed the Adriatic, and madea stride upon Italy. The 
Arsenal is on an island in the eastern part of the city, 
and is so well defended by lofty walls and turrets, as to 
resemble a fortress, the object of it being to preserve the 
artillery and the fleet. It was the great arsenal of the 
powerful republic of Venice, and at times, it is said, 
there were On it sixteen thousand workmen and thirty-six 
thousand seamen. Its principal entrance is ornamented 
on the outside with the winged lion of Venice—a colos- 
sal lion in white marble t -ken from the Pirwus at Athens, 
—another lion from Athens,--a lioness taken from Cor- 
inth.and another having the word * Attica’ marked upon 
it, which the Venetians plundered, when they planted the 
banner of St. Mark in Athens, and thus wrested it from 
the Oitoman Porte. But the Arsenal of Venice, like the 
city, is now dying or dead, and the principal sight ef the 
present day is the ancient armory, and the few workmen 
left. ; : 

I took a gondola with my coinpanion whom I re-found 
here, and a valet-de place, the first with one oar costing 
about four swanzingers a day, (about 70 cents of our mo- 
ney,) and the other four or five francs of France, (you 
see | keep up my resolution of telling the American 
traveller who may come here, what is necessary to pay) 
the gondolier being necessary in a city where you cannot 
walk upon the water, and the valet-de-place, (a French- 
man is aiways found,an Englishman seldom or never,) 
where you have but little time to see, and are compelled 
to improve that time to the utmost advantage :—and at 
our ease, my companion and myself sailed from island to 
island, and from church to palace, through canal and over 
agune, searching out whatsoever was curious. The gon- 
lolas are something like our Indian canoes—not so ap i 
delicate to be sure, but easily overset,--often, alm: st al- 
ways even, with a covering of black in the centre, an 
arched-like canopy under which the party sits looking 
out of the windows to the right and lett. The oarsman 
stands in the stern, and with his paddle or oar propels or 
guides the gondola, very like the manner of the Indians 
of the North.— with a delicacy and skill remarkable 
however, as he will just jut by a neighboring gondola 
without a single eb passing the turns of the canals 
and gliding under the single arch of the numerous bridges 
with safety and ease, using only a loud warning as he 
turns a corner, so that a gondola if approaching, may be 
upon its guard. Whenever you step upon any quay,a 
beggar with his hook, who holds your gondola. expects 
about a quarter or a half cent of our money,--and into 
whatever church you enter. you will commonly find ano- 
ther beggar at the door, who. upon lifting the curtain for 
youto enter or to go out, expects a similar compenss:- 
tion,—the prerogative probably that the miserable and 
Wretched population have over the better-dressed, and 
better-looking. Now and then, as you sail along in the 
gondolas, you can see a female face at some of the win- 
dows. whose eye is upon the canals, as the eyes of the 
Dutch girls upon theirs :--but. generally speaking, the 
sight of a woman elsewhere than in the churches where 
they seem to be ever thronging to pray and to attend 
Mass, Is rather uncommon. For woman in Catholic as in 
Protestant countries, is ever the greater frequenter of the 
Church, the most constant, the most sincere, and the 
'nost devoted worshipp: rof God. The women of Venice, 
Owever, generally speaking, are kept shut up.and do 
ot, as in many other towns of Italy, participate in all 
the business of their husbands,--it may be, tat from that 
Universal corruption of manners which, it has been said, 
once made Venice but a grand scraglio, it has been deem- 

heces-ary to keep its inmates under the strictest watch. 

Vith the gondola and the valet, among our many other 
Journeys, we went to visit the celebrated prisons of Ve- 
lice, which were once unknown to al: save the goveri:- 
ment and the jailor and into which were thrust all who 
ared too freely to question the acts of that august tri- 
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j bunal. They adjoin the Ducal Palace, and the communi- 

cation between the tribunal in the palace where the ac- 
cused was arraigned, and the horrid cells where confined, 
was by a covered bridge over the intermediate canal, 
which was appropriately named. and so well known as 
the Bridge of Sighs—I/ Ponte del Sospiri,-~the Italian 
name. Hence Byion writes :— 


‘**T stood in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs ; 
A Palace and a Prison on each hand.” 


At the foot of this bridge are the Pozzi, or horrid cells 
where the hapless victims were incarcerated. They are 
small, dark and damp, sunk in the thick walls of the Pa- 
lace, and from them the prisoner was led in the dead of 
night toa cell upon the Bridge of Sighs, where he was 
strangled or beheaded, and then tumbled in the canal be- 
neath, whose awful secrets it was death to explore. By- 
ron in his notes to Childe Harold says that you may craw} 
down through holes half choked by rubbish into two yet 
deeper stories of this under-water grave. We saw the 
spot where the hangman did his office. We marked the 
floor all besprinkled plainly with human blood. Once a 
day, fora brief interval. while the prisoners took their 
wretched meal, a light was allowed, and then some of the 
captives employed the stolen minutes in scratching their 
names upon the walls with a memento of their feelings, 
sone few of which of the date of 1605, Byron has copied 
in the notes of which | have been speaking. The French, 
when they broke down decrepid Venice, found a prisoner 
there who had been confined sixteen years; but Liberty 
given him by them, and the light of day were fatal boons, 
for he became totally blind the instant he saw the sun! Oh, 
what a sad lesson all this of the cruelty of Power! 
When on the gloomy water in which hundreds of : orpses 
had been plunged, | could not but utter a new anathema 
against Power of every name and*form, whether in Re- 
publics or Despotisms, and take a new oath to Law and 
the Courts of Law where Jurors sit, where one having 
the heart of a citizen can be secure. 

From this hell amid the waters, we emerged witha 
heavy heart to go and visit the Ducal Palace itself. where 
sat the ‘ potent, grave and reverend Signiors,’ who dealt 
destruction toevery foe. We entered the grand hall, 
where they held their high deliberations. Around its 
walls are the portraits of all the Doges, except one,— 
Marino Faliero,—instead of which is a black funeral! 
cloth suspended over a frame, with a Latin inscription, 
which says, ‘7'he place of Mareno Faliero, beheaded for his 
crimes.” ‘The English reader is made familiar with his 
story by Byron’s Historical Tragedy. In this august hall 
the Painters have blazoned the history of Venice, as we 
have attempted to do the like on the Rotunda of our 
Capitol. Here, paintings, and the associations bring one 
back tothe splendid triumph of Venice, and to the cru- 
sades of the middle ages. ‘The humbled Frederic Bar- 
barossa is not forgotten. The blind old Dandolo, tum- 
bling from his galley upon the hostile shores of the Im- 
perial city of the east, is there. Paul Veronese has taken 
a poetic erty. in representing Venice crowned and 
seated in the clouds.--Who has the right to such a li- 
berty. if not the city that exchanged the Imperial purple 
of the Caesars from Emperor to Emperor at her will—the 
mistress of the Archipelago, the Ocean Queen to whom 
the proud crusaders paid their court,—the victor at Le- 

anto in that bloody fight of the Christians with the Turk? 
The grand hall of the Senators, where they deliberated, 
awakens your recollection to ali this history. You are on 
aspot where mighty men have swayed the destinies of 
the world. You recall from what they sprung—‘ water- 
fowl] they were called, with fish their only foed and salt 
their only merchandise; and thence as you trace out 
their humble progress to the vast trade of the Indies, and 
the whole East, till the discovery o the paxsage of the 
Cape of Gvuod Hope, you cannot but, as I have said be- 
fore, compare their origin to ours at Plymouth and James- 
town, the pilgrims and cavaliers alike seeking a refuge as 
the Venetians did, and alike pushing their trade to the 
utmost then known bounds of the earth. In the hall, 
apart from the paintings, are some fine pieces of ancient 
sculpture--a bust of Cicero and Marcus Aurelius, an 
Eagle and Ganymede attributed to Phidias, anda Leda 
and a Swan, a piece of sculpture so exqusitely beautiful, 
aud voluptuous withal, that if it could be described, one 
would scarcely dare describe it. 





The Lion’s mouth, with open jaws, so formidable a part 
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of the Venetian history, or rather what it was, next at- 
tracted our attention. Into this Lion’s mouth, denuzie 
secrete, anonymous fabrications of treason or conspiracy 
against the state were thrown by every wretch who chose 
to glut his vengeance, or his p que against some citizen of 
the state.—and wo to the miserable man thus ensnared! 
Death often, too often, was his fate. The French on their 
possession of Venice put an end to this famous Lion’s 
mouth, and now it is therefore looked upon without that 
thrill of terror with which it must have been viewed in 
olden times. The Lior’s mouth, the fearful prisons, the 
Bridge of Sighs, are sad incidents in the history of Ve- 
nice, but they only show the abuses that may be made 
even of delegated power, and in what manner Democra- 
cy may become a horrid tyranny. Before we Kepubli- 
cans over the sea too loudly condemn, we must first 
see if we have no secret denunciation, no Lion’s mouth. 
The man who secretly reports the political epinions of 
his neighbor to ste il his office from him,—does not he use 
the Lion’s mouth ?—and the government who strips the 
citizen of his office for opinion’s sake,—does it not often 
send him across ‘the Bridge of Sighs,’ if not into the 
dreadful Rozzi of the Venetian prisons! The Venetian 
Republicans began with only the Lion’s mouth, which 
we ave underanother name,—and it was after the peo- 
ple submitted to that, that the denounced was thrust mto 
the prisons. and tumbled headless from the Bridge of 
Sighs. There is so much in this old world to make a 
man jealous of all power, and swear against it an ever- 
lasting hatred under every name and form,—there is so 
much in all history to teach us that all government is an 
evil made necessary by our bad passions, and that the 
Jeast we are compelled by this necessity to suffer this 
necessary evil, the better for the human race,--looking 
upou it even asthe disease to make us die—the ( holera 
or the Plague, to sweep off the over-abundance of a popu- 
lation—that I cannot help running out of my way on 
every tempting occasion,to show my countrymen how 
easy it is for power, even with us, to cloak acts that the 
whole world now reprobate. even despots themselves, 
under another name or in another effigy. 

Uur gondolier then took us—after we had seen the 
different rooms of the Ducal Palace, the Hall of the 
Council of Ten, of the Inquisition and all—among the 
narrow canals,and under the low bridges over them. 
The grand Canal we often sailed up and_down to see the 
palaces upon it. The Rialto Briige with its angle span 
over the grand canal, looked grander upon a second sight, 
and grander still at athird. If Palladio had had his way, 
what a miracle this luxurious artist would have made in 
building a bridge more canacious than this! We entered 
into the Church of San Giorgio Maggiore, and if orna- 
ment and wealth would confound a man, one would be 
confounded here. We visited the various churches the 
Venetians had erected as votive offerings to God for the 
cessation of the Vlague inthe city. If high heaven es- 
teems marbles, precious stones, sculptured saints, rich 
Mosiacs,and gorgeous frescoes, the Plague will never 
come again. Enough has been done to buy a dozen pesti- 
lences off. The church of the Jesuits—.Chiesa di Gesuitn, 
is a marvel in Mosaics. Carrara marble, with Verd An- 
tique, are so incrusted and interwoven, that they resem 
ble green and damask hangings. The ground being white, 
the green marble flowers iuterlined imitate, in their veins 
the soft, silky.and varied hues of nature. Before the 
high altar is spread a rich Turkey carpet, formed—of in- 
laid marble! The ceiling is a profusion of gilding. In 
short, the eye is so fatigued by the view of so much 
wealth, that even a simple rough stone begins in the con- 
trast to have a beauty it never had before. One is drunk 
with beauty, even without the metaphor. 

After a hard day’s work, that I have but partially set 
forth.—_from the early fogs of the morning, (Venice is 
ever veiled at night) amid the noon day sun, even to the 
shades of night—I sat down at dinner with my compan- 
ion and an English friend to talk over ‘ the glories of the 
day.’ I know not how it was with them, but | was utter- 
ly fatigued—exhausted with what my eyes h.d seen, and 
the reflections that so many stirring sights aroused | 
never was more wearied, not even when a foot tramp 
over the snows and glaciers of Switzerland. or when 
among the Moors of Engiand. or the Highlands of Scot- 
land. | mention this, not that it concerns me, but to 
snow you the effect such display will have upon an eye 
ROW somewhat accustomed to see such things. An En- 
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glish friend of mine boasted loudly of what he had seen 
in Milan, in Verona and Vicenza. * You have seen no- 
thing,’ was the reply of my companion, for the English- 
man had just arrived. ‘ You area child in sight-seeing 
yet,’ he continued. * Dream—magnify—fancy--rave—and 
you cannot come up to the reality of Venetian splendor. 
All England could not buy a Venetian church! The En- 
glishman_ pricked up his ears.and my companion went 
on. * Why, one of these six hundred-years old palaces 
here,’ said he, * has a greater display of fine arts than the 
whole of the British museum. You are barbarians,” he 
added, * the best of you, in comparison with the old gon- 
doliers here. in all that belongs to the arts.’ My com- 
panion exaggerated much,—but he had an odd habit for 
exaggeration whenever he met with a John Bull, who ever 
thinks his country the only country on earth,—religiously 
believing, I fear, that all others are uninhabitable, except 
for the purpose of scraping together a little money so as 
to go home and die. and be buried in a ‘ respectable’ man- 
ner. Ihave laughed many atime to hear him tell an 
Englishman, with a serious face, how bloody duels were 
in America,—how he lovedthem himself, and the bloodier 
the better — how thickly men died on the Mississippi, say 
—what horrid knaves they were, and what an amusement 
it was to blow up fifiy or sixty men by a steamboat 
boiler, or to Lynch a fellow when you had not time to 
try him, because dinner was waiting, say—till at last the 
credulous John wou'd begin to eraw! with terror from 
such an ogre. Indeed I dun’t know but what it is as well 
to overact a character the world will give you, and thus 
by the very exaggeration show what dupes there are upon 
it. ‘I‘he Englishmen have always lifted up their hats to 
my companion witha politeness that astonrshed me, for 
the world, I don’t know how it is, are ever over-civil to 
men whom they believe Satan has a title of, while to him 
whose route ma age been another road, a simple 
‘how dye do’ willdo! At any rate it shows that virtue 
is not well patronized in this wicked age of ours. 

After dinner in an Italian city, usually comes the opera, 
and I wound my way with my companio:s through the 
entangling alleys to the Opera House of Venice. The 
house itself isno grand show. The audience was not 
large. Moses in Egypt was the theme. ‘The actors and 
actresses. and musicians too, were a graceless set, the 
fame of Venetian music to the contrary notwithstanding, 
or else I have within me no susceptibility for that enjoy- 
ment which, it is said, we shall partake of, with the 
angles of Heaven—music I mean—for as Tantalus forgot 
his thirst at the sound of Orpheus’s lyre, and Sysiphus 
his stone—it may be by a similar inspiration, [ soon oe 
myself, and was—a snoring—horrid to contess !—in (M) 
orpheus’s arms. ‘The graceless players, therefore, I have 
charged with all this sin, for I will net plead a deaf ear 
to that * language of the soul,’ as Petrarch poser yl 
terms the notes of melody, nor acknowledge myself * 
for treasons, stratagems and war,’ as Shakspeare, | think, 
denounces the haters of music. I cnly know I spent an 
evening dreaming of every thing else but the stage an 
the orchestra--now in the Hall of the Council of Ten, 
that mausoleum of power, marching out of ‘the fatal den, 
where this secret tribunal thrust their victims—and anon 
in the lowest deep of the dark dungeons | had been 
visiting—till wearied with this * language of the soul.’ I 
left my companions, who waited for the language of the 
legs in the ballet, and attempted to thread my way home 
alone and unguided through the dark alleys of Venice. 
Ye gods, he thirty thousand gods of Athens, [ must 1n- 
voke :he whole mythology of you all, what a condition I 
wasin! J thifeatiod every cross-laid alley. I believe. of 
the magnificeutly exte ded city. I walked, and walked. 
and walked. I turned, and squared, aad turned, and 
wheeled, and walked and walked —and ail of the end I 
could ever find was the Rialto in the Place of St Mark. 
A Cretan Jabyrinth isa straight line in comparison. 
Roman catacomb is not to be mentioned in the same cen 
tury. I dashed over bridge and bridge—l suddenly halt- 
ed on the very verge of the cana's, when another footster 
would have made a fish of me,or make me into fish, 
after the fish had eaten me up,—but every where was that 
everlasting Rialto, and that now horrible St.M: rk. . had 
been reading so many stories of ancient poniarding In the 
alleys of Venice, and was so full of the belief that ap 
English-speaking man had better not betray his foreign 
accent in murdering Italian, that | had made up my —, 
to walk till the dawn of day before { asked an Italian' 
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way tomy Albergo. Once or twice I tried an Austrian 
sentinel whom I met training on his little station, but as I 
did not jabber his Hungarian, and as he could not com- 
prehe: d my Italian, I gave that up at last,-- when lo and 
behold ! I met my companions with a guide searching for 
me over the a. and by the narrow alleys, who com- 
fortably consoled me with the remark that they had 
sought me at home, and not finding me there, were now 
listening to hear my last gulp in some small canal! The 
rascals, | disappointed them,--and I have only told you 
the story to give you an idea of the complexity of pedes- 
trianism, or as Cobbett would have written it of foot- 
padding in Venice. People generally go to the Opera in 
gondolas. . 





Things in Venice, and Journey to Padua. 
Papua. September 28th, 1835. 

It is time that I wasoff from Venice, though I was loth 
to leave so interesting a city.—and yet I should be more 
joth to have an abiding place upon the waters, where I 
could never see a horse, a coach, a garden, or seldem fee! 
the high importance of having feet. A gondola, agile and 
useful as itis,is nota horse; anda canal, even when 
lined with palaces, is not a road over which = can gal- 
lop, ora street upon which you can walk. No wells, no 
fountains—the rain is collected in reservoirs, and from 
these reservoirs, the people have their water to diink. 
Water, however, is not upon the continent so indispensa 
ble an article, where wine is cheap, and within the power 
of almost every man. though the wine of Venice is acid 
enough to pass for tolerable vinegar—caused, as it is said. 
by the proximity of the sea. But the old Venetians made 
up for these wants, by having country houses upon the 
main land, richly built, and richly ornamented--with 
gardeus adorned with statues of ail the Greek and Ro- 
man gods, to say nothing of the often strange inter- 
mingling of Egyptian idols and Christian saints. Napo- 
leon, however, when he held Venice. gave the Venetians 
a garden for a promenade upon their isles--a magnificen! 
work like all of his.—and one of the most beautiful 
walks in the world is this garden near the Place St. Mark 
The despot robbed them of their government, and basely 
betrayed them to Austria, when he had occasion to make 
a peace ; but, nevertheless, his mighty mind was working 
for Venice wonders of good, and if it had been to this 
day subject to his most captivating power, it would have 
rapidly advanced instead of having retrograded. A 
bridge to connect the city with the main land, was the 
scheme of Napoleon! ‘Though he robbed them of their 
famous horses, and some of the superabundance of their 
arts, to grace his own hall of the Louvre, yet he left be- 
hind a substantial good that amply paid them for all their 
loss of finery. 

I did not see “the blood of our Saviour.” that the 
priests treasure up in a vial keptin the church of the 
Fratri. Idid not go to the island of Lido to pick up 
shelison the beach of the Adriatic. I did not see the 
Convent of the Armenian monks on the little island of 

t. Lazzaro, where scholars study the eastern languages, 
and where they keep a printing press for the publication 
of works in the Armenian language. I did not see the 
lady who every day feeds the flecks of pigeons that she 
has taught to come from all Venice to the Place St. Mark, 
precisely at 12 o'clock. I did not hear the gondoliers 
chant the strains of T’asse from bark to bark, or house 
to house.—I did not buy Venetian pear's, the pretty 
works in glass, the pattern gondolas of gold. or a Vene 
tan golden chain, worked by microscopic glasses—buy 
them here, if you will,—but | have madea catalogue of 
them for other travellers, if they choose, to sve and buy. 

i¢ Venetians to this day, 1 believe, are the best wor 
io told ; and though the shops de not sparkle with 
the wealth of bygone centuries, still, when lighted up at 
night, the jewellers look like princes in fairy homes 
m0 ‘0 the man, however, who gives them what they ask 
ee ae traffic are theirrules. One third of the price 
poe A often too high ; more than one half, a pru 
trafficki whip dom gives—-such is the universal mode 01 
any hee shops. There is no knowing the value of 

ly thing by the price demanded for it; and so far is this 


_ of management carried in Venice, that it is unsafe 
gren to send a coat to a tailor for him to mend, until you 


‘now the extent of i , 
for his labor the price that he exp cts to demand 


useful ; 


. The future travelier will find these hints 
~and in order to aid him more, { would advice 























him as soon as he gets into Italy, to throw off all the false 
dignity of the overacting gentleman traveller. and to 
make travelling as it is,a business, a trade, always de- 
manding “ the price” beforehand, for all the lodgings that 
he enters. all the meals he eats—in short, of every thin 
that he touches with an intention to take. Thus ie wil 
be saved many numerous quarrels and impositions every 
turn he makes, and go along easily, happily. and in a 
prudent manner.—Lodgings for pre men in Venice are 
trom 40 to 86 cents a day, depending upon the character 
of the hotel he visits—breakfast 30 or 40 cents. with eggs 
—dinner 60 or 80 cents ina hotel with a bottle of wine. 
But a man who travels in Europe, prudentiy, seldom or 
never eats in his hotel, as at the Restaurants and Caftes 
the expenses are always less, often less by one half. 
The English shilling and a half (34 cents) arethe ordinary . 
perquisite for domestics in an English hotel, or a franc 
(19 cents.j in France; but in Venice, a swanzinger (about 
16 cents.) will answer the same purpose, as will a Paul 
(10 cents.) at Rome, or a carline (8 cents.) at Naples, such 
is the difference in vaiue of money with him to whom the 
gratuity is given! A young man can live in Venice 
cheaper than he can live in New York or Boston, with a 
bottie of wine every day in the bargain. 1do not know 
that I can take a better time than this to speak of the 
Restaurants and Caffes, so thick all over Italy, the best 
inventions of the day of an economical and excellent 
mode of living.--The Restaurants furnish dinners at so 
much a dish. the price of which is marked in a written 
or printed sheet, and at them you can ca)l for whatever 
dish you like, or as many as you like, according as — 
appetite prompts, never paying more than you call for, 
and thus always measuring your appetite by the extent 
of your means —You are never obliged in Europe to eat 
ata hotel. All you contract for there is your lodgings ; 
and hence the Restaurants always have nun.erous travel- 
lers as well residents of thetown. A Caffe, as its name 
im ports, isa place for the sale of coffee, or ices it may 
be, or some other little luxuries. furnished with the jour- 
nals of the place, and often with the principal journ:|s ef 
Europe;--and in them hundreds of unmarried men make 
their breakfasts, or spend their evenings, sipping their 
coffee, debating upon music, or the theatres, or whatever 
else interests their fancies. Admirable contrivances they 
are for our grog shops and the like,--and the conse- 
quence is, that though wine is within the reach of almost 
every man, yet there is not the tenth part of the drun- 
kenness visible here that exists in America or England. 
he people sre most remarkably temperate,—-in this re- 
spect, a pattern to the world. ‘The coffee takes the place 
of rum and brandy; but it is not, | must add, such stuff 
as we call coffee in England or America, though a bever- 
age made of the same material, but so differently made, 
with the milk boiled and kept as hot as possible before 
itis mingled with the coffee, that one hardly suspects 
that he had ever sipped the like before. Milk, however, 
is seldom used in the evening drink, the coffee and loaf 
sugar being taken alone, with a bit of bread —Fea is sel- 
dom seen upon the continent, and I rather think that it is 
sold quite exclusively to the English and American travel- 
lers, and residents. 

A Diligence (a stage coach) goes from Venice on to 
Rome by way of Kologna and Ancona, making the 
voyage in about the same length of time that a man can 
travel from Washington to E stport, though the distance 
itself is not remarkable—how much,! cannot say, for 
though I make every effort 1 can, I can gain no answer 
as to distances in this country, so asto get them into 
English miles, the leagues and the posts varying so often, 
that fume is the only measure you can have. A steamboat 
also goes over the Adriatic to Trieste, twice or thrice a 
week. But as Trieste itself is, 1 am told, not worth the 
voyage to see. | made up my mind to turn my reute to- 
wards Florence and Rome. I went to the Papal Consul, 
and he put the signet of the seal of the keys of the 
church upon my passport for a couple of Austrian swan- 
zingers, without which, or the like sanction, [could not 
tread upon His Holiness’s ground ; and fortified by this, 
1 sent my portmanteau to the office of the customs, 
where after an over-setiing of every little thing I had—a 
suspicious serutinization of my few English and Italian 
travelli:.g companion books, with the remark that I had 
very many (six or eight, Lthink I have!) [ was permit- 
ted to go. Why they give such a rigid examination puz- 
zled me much, till | remembered that Venice was a {ree 
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port, and that. therefore, whatever was dutiable must be 
paid for on going out. A book is the most suspicious 
thing you can carry into a despotic government, particu- 
larly such as the officers of the customs cannet read, for, 
like the hollow barrel of a gun, it may go off, even if it is 
not_loaded. ; 

Jack Cade and King Power, though in the extremes, 
often ee in opinions. Both havea summary 
mode of executing their own edicts, and both are very 
suspicious of those arts that men cal] reading and wrt- 
ing. “ Darn it all,” Jack would say, if he was Yankee- 
born, “ what's the use of th.s ere scraw|?” The man of 
the Dogana--they call the Custom House in Italy by 
this appropriate name,a dogging concern it is !~-proba- 
bly hada like opinion, as he puzzled over my English 
guide book, and saw anintellisible remarks inscribed 
thereon. 

2 te, Mare, in signum veri, tui dom- 
inii”--we espouse thee, “O Sea, in token of our just and 
perpetual Gominions,”--was the proud ejaculation of the 
Doges of Venice, when they dropped into the Adriatic 
the golden ring, with which the Pope commanded them 
to espouse to the ocean, promising that the bride should 
ever be obedient and subject to their sway. even as a wile 
is obedient to her husband! Perpetual dominion? Oh 
what a haughty boast for the works of humble man? 
Dominion is ever on its march, and westward is its way. 
The fate of Hadria, once a powerful city, not far from 
here, now buried deep in the earth. the very gulf on 
which it stood being seen no more, is the fate of Venice 
too. The fickle ocean bride has espoused another lord, 
with a richer dower. Our English fathers have posses- 
sion now, but there is asad admonition in the lines of 

yron, when he exclaims, 


: ——" Albion ! in the fall 
Of Venice, think of thine, despite thy watery wall.” 


Our yacht was ready—we were over-crowded with pas- 
sengers—and I bade adieu to this proud monument of |li- 
berty upon the waters with a feeling somewhat kindred 
to that with which a friend parts ‘rom the dying bed of 
another friend. I go from the dying lta!y to see the dead. 
I bid adieu to the still standing monuments of Freedom, 
to pass the Rubicon as a wanderer from a great Republic 
over the se, into the domain of ancient Rome, to see the 
prostrate, but more august monuments there. How sad 
it is to see palace after palace crumbling, as | move along 
the grand canal, with a slow and silent, but fatal ruin! | 
think of *“‘ the beautiiul Baia,” that the Augustan Poets 
describe, now the marble courts of the fish of the sea, 
which the travelier rows over to look upon! The Empe- 
ror of Austria forbids the palaces to be taken down, 
though they are now ruinous possessions for their owners 
What once cost thousands and thousands of Venetian 
ducats can now be bought for half as many francs. Their 
very architecture tells the victories of the city—Greek, 
Gothic, Turkish, Saracenic and Roman. As our lazy 
yacht moves along, the foundations seem to sink in the 

. A deluge is upon the city, is the melancholy 
thought. The drowning inhabitants are flying to their arks. 
The sunlight of evening now fall upen the distant cu- 
polas and spires. One bright illumination, I fancy, be- 
tore the hour of burial. Now allisgone. The sea alone 
is visible. Venice has faded from my eyes, for Iam upon 
the land. upon the banks of the Brenta. 

The Dogana of Fusina, where we touchedthe main 
land and got into the Diligence, yave a renewed examina- 
tion to the baggage of such of our passengers as had not 
the magical plumb of the Custom House upon it. so that 
it was beginning to be dark as about twenty of us started 
in an oblong Diligence, or Omnibus, for Padua. A hap- 

ier collection of men and women I never saw together, 
if happiness is to be judged of by the noise they made, a 
criterian by the way which would make the loudest 
brawlers the happiest men, and fix the station of content- 
ment in the lungs rather than in the heart. ‘Chey sang, 
and clapped their hands, and danced as well as they 
could in the hall of the omnibus, till I really began to 

fancy | had joined a moving menagerie, and was some 
kind of a beast or other in the concern. We took our 
cotlee ‘* on board,” while the Diligence stopped to 
change its horses in front of a caffe, and the postillions 
applied for their little gratuity, which they expect at every 
post. In such a caravan, in the evening teo, | did not see 
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cent villas of the once Venetian nobles, with their“ Pa). 
ladian facades, green verandas, and pirterres of orange 
trees,”—but it did not require much observation to see 
that it was a beautiful and lovely country, favored by 
Heaven in every thing but a liberal government, which js 
perhaps more for the prosperity of a people than soil or 
climate, or even the fertilizing rains, as under the impulse 
of such a government the soi! can be made fertile, as in 
England, or the rivers turned into rains, as in aforetimes 
under the republics of Lombardy, or even the climate 
defied, as it has been under the stadt-holders of Holland 
—oras each and all are now set at naught in our own 
New England. The like impulses of freemen that built 
up such a fairy city upon the waters of Venice, care but 
little for the rocks, or the barrens, or the fogs, or the 
snows, #r the more important rays of that great luminary 
upon which all vegetation depends. Give the freemen 
but a foothold, if it be but on a barren rock of the ocean, 
and he will draw _w:alth and comforts ail around him; 
fer when the land will not support him he can go upon 
the deep, either finding treasures in its bosom. or wafting 
them from other climes, and thus making the world his 
tributary. 

Between nine and ten of our clock. and three or four 
of the Italian mode of computation, for the Italians begin 
with their 4ve Maria of the evening, which is at sunset, 
and thus varies every day,—our heavy vehicle was rum- 
bling through the gates of Padua, where stood tie Aus- 
trian sentinel watching all who enter. The once strange 
sight of seeing every city walled is strange no longer, 
and I pass through the pondrous gates now without dream- 
ing of prisons, or chivalric romances. I cannot say, how- 
ever, that there is no sensation when passing them at 
night,— when the vehicle is arrested, when our passports 
are demanded.—when we pass the drawbridge amid the 
clanking of its chains,—when the ony * mass of iron and 
wood turns creaking upon its heavy hinges to let us in, 
and we go groaning veusht the narrow portal by the 
single light of the watchman’s loige. 1 thank kind hea- 
ven, that we have no need in our happy land of girting our- 
selves around with ditches filled with water, here and 
there passed by a bridge, to enter through some narrow 
crevice of brick and stone. and mortar, which human i- 
dustry has piled up as a defence against man like himself: 
—and as I think of this, and find myself vexed at every 
step by my passport troubles. 1 love the more my own 
land, and that of my fathers too, blessed England, with 
all her f:ults! where no such walls are seen, and where 
no such checks are necessary. I am the more convinced 
that there is something in the race, a spirit in the blood, 
that circumstances, however it may modify. can never de- 
grade from its proud superiority. ‘The sou? is always in 
the English body, no matter what or where be its tene- 
ment. B. 


Things in Padua 
Papua, Sept. 29th, 1835. 

The chief interest that I felt in Padua was, that I was 
entering into the birth-place, and the death-place too, of 
the immortal Livy, who even in the fragments that are 
lefi ot his noble. history, ever appears with such glorious 
beauty,—the only history of ancient Rome which we 
identify with the old times of the king and republic, 89 
that its fame seems to be as much indebted to his pen 28 
he was indebted to its greatness, virtue and power his 
his subject. The Paduans show the monument to tis 
day. in which they say was deposited in 1413, the apr oo 
coffin that Aeld iis remains, which leaden coffin ten 
found under the convent of the Benedictines of St. Just- 
inian, they concluded to be his, because he was a priest 
of Concord,—and furthermore because the convent alore- 
said is built upon the ruins of a temple once dedicated . 
that divinity! The force of the logic | did not “+ 
though the Paduans of that age undoubtedly did in 1413; 
for what little was then left of the dust of the suppos 
Livy. was then put in another coffin that they adorn 
with branches of laurel, and carried in triumph to } P 
temple of Saint Justinian, thus Christianizing the “re “id 
priest, and doing their best to give him a elping i. 
into the Christian heaven. My incredulity, ein ir ls 
strengthened by the previous discovery that the Pa _ : 
had made in 1274 of the tomb of Antenor. who hae 
Trojan war, about 1180 years before Christ, fleeinz sie 
the desolation of his burning city. landed upon the shor" 





much of the fertile banks of the Brenta, nor of the adja- 


of the Adriatic, and founded Padua. Virgil beautifully 
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alludes to this in_ the opening book of the neid, when 
he introduces Venus suffused in tears, imploring the 
father of the gods, and men in behalf of neas, her son, 
—cuntrasting his hard doom with that of Antenor, who, 
although a fugitive like himselt, yet once again was at 
ce, having already found the city of Antenorea, now 
adua, here settling his T’rojan warriors and comp:nions. 
Some bones, a sword, and many medals of gold and sil- 
ver shut up within a coffin of cypress, which was in 
closed within another of lead, were found in 1274, in dig- 
ing the foundations of, what is now a hospital. Without 
much logic, or even any. to aid but their desire to find the 
founder of their city, they fixed upon them as the mortal 
spoils of Antenor; they put them in an old tomb near a 
church, and to this day, this is called the Tomb of Antenor 
Credat J Appella—non ego,—that bones will stand 
the rusting of 2,.00 years, when even the mausoleum of 
the Augustuses in Rome is but a pig pen, ora little better. 
if Constantine Paleologus used a stronger mz aphor 
when he declared that Padua was built upon a plain that 
realized the image of a terrestrial paradise, it is no strong 
metaphor in our day. The hills that environ this magni- 
ficent plain laugh with cultivation. The plain itself has 
been well cultivated ever since the days of the Romans. 
Every field teers with life and plenty. The older the 
soil, the richer appears to be its productions,--not as with 
us, when we talk of land being worn out, even as th 
prairies of Alabama, are worn out with even a three 
years’ cotton culivation, because the squatter has girdled 
his trees, not having time to fell them--gathered his crop, 
and fled to find an alluvial bottom, of which there is no 
end! Strabo speaks of the fertility of the environs of 
Padua, and of its manufactures, even in his day. Droll 
is it not then, to hear of the New England farmer emi- 
grating trom worr out landof an age of fifty years! 
Antiquity with us has other definitions than those of Italy 
To work | went to see churches and palaces and towns. 
Sunday though it was,--for | have not seen an English. 
which isan American Sunday too, since | left London. 
In Geneva, the Protestants attempt to bett r the Sunda 
of the Catholics, but a Genevian is far from an Englis 
Sunday. To go to church, and be happy after service is 
over, is the Sunday of the Catholics. ‘To go to church 
and be miserable as possible atterwards, is ours. Which 
is the best, is not for me to say; and if 1 were to say, 
they would not tolerate an opinion on such a subject of 
ourfree country, where they Lynch a man, as I see by 
the Journal of taly, who gambles, or who is not so popu- 
Jaras he ought to be among the men who arbitrate upon 
his life! ‘They have a market in Padua on Sunday morn- 
ing, and they go to church after the marketing is over. 1 
don’t exactly like this, hough people will be hungry on 
this as on other days. ‘The rascally appetite acknowledges 
no hely day. But the beauty of an Old and New En 
gland Sunday is, that it is with all a day of rest. Starva- 
ulon on that day when it is unlawful to cook, (in many 
places.) has made me think the less of it many a time. 
e feast of a Thanksgiving is the reason why all hail it 
as a glorious day,—and if with us, as in England, the Sun- 
day was the day for a better dinner, it would be better 
kept. Mankind do not love what is tristful. and melan- 
choly never helps their morals. Tiie French dance on 
the green of a Sunday evening. The English sneak into 
gin shops and get drunk. Many an American buys an 
extra bottle of rum on Saturday night te swill down at 
ome on Sunday. The Italians and the French have 
their frelics out of doors in the open air. But I have been 
trifling on a serious subject, and | am sorry. though I can- 
net afford to scratch it all out.—Both the Protestant and 
waiholic Sundays have their serious faults, and these 
aults are in the extremes of both.—Ours is the best for a 
rigid moral community, ensuring the sturdiest and firmest 
population. The Catholic is the happiest, is less likel 
to lead to crime and probably the honestest tov. | will 
then finish this topic with the remark, that in whatever 
part of the world you go, wherever you find the religious 
aiuence the purest and strongest. there you feel the 
| security for life and property, and there you will 
= he_ranet confidence in the character of’ the inhabi- 
fon 8. There are countries which Catholic bigotry traas- 
Ns intoa pandemonium, and there are others where 


= one are among the most enlightened and pious of 
sae ven with us, a deacon may be a devil; and thus 
Hes eee it 1s not the name nor the profession that makes 

eligion. aun Judge of a country as it is, apart from 
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prejudice as much as he can, never measuring the cus- 
toms by those of his own education, is the duty of an 
American travelier—ever remembering that we are Pro- 
testants because we were born in a Protestant land, and 
that if France or Italy had given ue birth, we should have 
been Catholics for a similar reason, or infidels, if our eyes 
had first opened on the banks of the Bosphorus.—with 
the banner of Mahome: for our cross! well remember 
the disgust I felt—it was in New-Orleans,—when I for 
the first time saw some Catholic priests interring a dead 
Catholic with all the showy ceremonies of their church, 
uttering what | called mummery over him, and sprink- 
ling him well with ointments or mcense that made a far 
trom agree.ble smell. But when I saw in another church 
a hundred people eating bits of bread and sipping mouth- 
fuls of wine, caliing the first the body of our Savior and 
the second his blood—abstractly considered, I saw as 
much reason in One ceremony as in the other. Both are 
excellent so far as they impress a community with re, 
ligious sentiments. Whatever religion does thai, does 
the State a wondrous service. And when the traveller 
teaches himself to judge religious customs by that rule, 
he is stripping himself—the most difficult of all things,— 
from the prejudices in which he has been educated. 

1 put myself into the Church of St. Anthony of Padua, 
on this Sunday of which | speak, during the celebration 
of high mass. Not seeing any purticular sense in this 
with my Protestant eyes,—a Catholic would probably say 
the same of the hymns and psalms chanted in our 
churches the meaning of which when sung no man can 
comprehend,—| began to look at the pictures, the statues, 
the bas reliefs, and the highly decorated altars. Never 
imagine, I beseech you, that the least disturbance is creat- 
ed here in a church, because during the service you 
choose to promenade where you please, if you will only 
leave the priests at the altars untouched.—None of the 
old women ever looked up or stopped fingering of their 
beads. I would walk by crowds of them on their knees 
in the broad area of the church, and waik unheeded 
enough, unless I threatened with my eyes upward gazing 
at the pictores, to forget what was below, and thus to 
stunible over it. A cieerone of the place often surprises 
you at first by the prominent places he chooses to give 
you, during the ceremonies of the church, but after a 
while you learn that you are not such an attracting person 
as you fancy yourself to be, and that you may walk 
where hee please. provided you will run in nobody’s way. 
The chapel of St. Anthony itself interested me aaah, 
for Anthony is nocommon Saint, but a god in the calen- 
dar. they tell me. ‘The French plundered this rich chapel 
well, when tney had possession of Italy, but as they did 
not steal the tomb of the Saint, which is its greatest trea- 
sure, the faithtul will not mach complain. Of the silver 
service, the lamps and candlesticks, they could make mo- 
ney, and these i took, but the marble of the tomb was 
worth nothing to them, though it did, as it is saic, distil 
sweet perfumes from the carcase of the Saint. You see 
then, as | have written you, St. Anthony is no common 
Saint, and if you don’t believe me now, watch on the 
13th of June every year, and see if on this the Saint’s 
day, a fly, or an insect ever bites or torments, or even 
touches a horse, cow, dog, or any other animal, for if his 
history is correctly written, animals are sacred on that 
day, made so by his protectorship. el 

‘f wandered from this church—i Santo, the Saint is ite 
name, to see the Cathedral which was over six hundred 
years in building, not continuing to be sure, but inches by 
inches, time after time, from its commencement in 1123 
to its completion in 1764! There is some hope you see 
then, of every foundation, even of the Bunker Hill monu- 
ment say. ut the church lost all its beauty in the pro- 
gress of its slow growth, it grew old in growing young. 
and it now looks like a bride of eighty, with a little rouge 
in her face, and a modest blush the evening of her mar- 
riage. A Virgin of Giotte, the restorer of Painting to 
Europe is here, valuable not only from its age, and the 
instruction it gives you as to the beginning of the revival 
of the art, but valuable also as a present from Petrarch, 
who regarded it as a d’euvre in his day (1360.) The 

rtrait of Petrareh is to be seen here «lso.—The Poet 
eft this Cathedral of which he was a canon, a part of his 
library. . r : 

But churches did not interest me much as | had just 





come from Venice where they. are richer and more 


splendid than they are here. Giustinia, however, is 
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worth going to see, for the architecture is after the de- 
sign of Paliadio, and in it there isa pavement of richly 
variegated marbles, and a beautiful series of carvings in 
wood of subjects from the New Testatnent, being the 
work of a monk, who wis occupied about it for twenty- 
five years! After this I visited some of the Palaces, into 
almost all of which in Italy, you can enter by giving 
some teu, twenty or thirty cents to the domestic who 
opens the door. The Palazzo della Giustizia—the Palace 
of Justice, has a Salone or great hall. 300 French feet in 
length, which was the Exchange of the Paduan merchants 
of the middle ages,—the Bazaar for the people who came 
there from all quarters to make their purchases. Long 
as it is, and .00 feet wide, the massy walls alone unprop- 
ped, have sustained it for six centuries, and are still il- 
lustrated by the frescoeso Giotto, representing the signs 
of the Zoulac, the constellations, the planets. the months, 
the seasons and the twelve apostles. The monument of 
‘Titns Livy is here—of which I havespoken betore. The 
most Curious lion in all the palaces, however, is in a pri- 
vate one—and this isa view in sculpture of the Angel 
Gabriel hurling the Devils from Heaven. Sixty-six figures 
are cutin one block of Currara marble about six feet 

igh ;--and the arts has perfectly preserved the unity of 
the whole by not having in a single instance literaliy 
severed or divided the inarble between any two figures ! 
‘The University of Padua, is however, that which is most 
celebrated inthe city. It is ene of the most ancient in 
Italy, and was in existence as long ago as 1223. To it 
young men even resorted from all parts of the world, but 
‘ts fame is eclipsed now by other Universities more bril- 
liant. ‘The appendages ot this University gives an Ame- 
rican an idea of what is thought worthy of bearing such 
a name this sde of the water. ‘The anatomical heatre 
abounds in skeletons, and other things artificial and 
natural, which can serve for demonstrations. There isa 
hall for experimental physics. where are collected ma- 
chines of very many kinds. There is a cabinet of Natural 
History also, with a fine collection of fossils, fishes, and 
the iike. There is there a Botanic garden also full of all 
sorts of foreizn trees and shrubs, enriched with foun- 
tains, of water, and decorated by « balustrade which runs 
around, and which supports at intervals the busts of dis- 
tinguished men who have made a particular study of 
plants and their properties, so that it is one of the most 
agreeable promenades of Italy. 

There is at Padua a magnificent Caffe, which is about 
as fine a building as the white house in Washington. 
This is the largest cafe in Europe, it is said. [spent a 
porton of an evening there among a class of persons 
whom I should judge to be of the best society in the city. 
Ladies are as prominent as the men, chatting in their 

ifferent coteries, at the different warble tables, sipping 
their coffee, or their ices, or eating bits of cake. The 

ashion of the city seeme‘ to make this their grand even- 
ing resort. At eleven o'clock at night, they had not much 
dispersed, but seemed happily seated for an hour more. 

Tae very best hotel of Paduais the Stella d’Oro, the 
star of gold. A canal boat goes from thence to Venice 
every morning. ‘he expenses of living are a little cheaper 
than in Venice. Veturinos here will take you when es 
please to go on vour way into Italy q 


A Little of Every Thing. 
ON THE LANKS OF THE Po, Sept. 30, 1836. 

Horror of horrors! Mis»ry, thrice-doubled misery! 
What exquisite pleasure there isin travelling! Here I 
am quarantined in one oi the most miseribie places on 
the earth. | cannot get enoughto eat, and what I do get 
is so dirty that 1 can’t eat it. 1 cannot sleep o’ nights, 
and the beds and sheets are so filthy. that if | could the 
fleas would not let me. I am bitten all over from head to 
foot. All night I am engaged in fighting these invisible 
imps of Satan, and all day, I am inspecting the wounds 
they make. ‘he mosquitoes of the Mississippi, the sand- 
flies of Alabama. are well-bred gentlemen in comparison 
with these rascals here, who people the nooks and cor- 
ners of every part of your dress. Oh Italy. sweet, beau- 
tiful Italy, the land of Poets aud Painters and Sculp ors! 
oh how I sbhor the very sound of your name! My en- 
thusiasm is all thrown overboard. I had rather be in the 
hut of a Creek indian. Ovid an: Lucan, ye lying Poets, 
why have ye sung thus falsely of this dirty, muddy lo! 
A classic stream this! this vile river 100 dirty even for 
the fish! Even Virgil has sung of the 2o, and Claudian, 
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and Pliny have written upon it, so that the name isi n 
the mouth of every classic scholar from John O’Groat's 
house in Scotland to the tip end of Cape Horn in Ame- 
rica. while they know nothing of those prettier but 
harder named rivers, the Androscoggin and the Matta. 
wamkeag of Maine, or the Coosa and Tallapossa of Ala. 
bama. Poetry is—poetry all the world over. Poeis wear 
spectacles richly colored, and see things in other lights 
than others of us do, else, why they made this muddy- 
yellow Po, the golden Po? 

L see over this dirty Po some Christian habitations.— 
There are there,I am told, good hotels. The people 
seem as if they were civilized. The town is temptin 
and pretty. But alas, I cannot even enter into this lan 
of promise. If I were to attempt it, they would shoot me 
with as little ceremony as they would shoot a dog.—The 
land of promise is in my eyes, but 1 am but a Tantalus, 
grasping for what I cannot get. The Po is the boundary 
here of the Austrian and Papal dominions, and into the 
last | am again forbidden to enter till I have passed a four 
days’ quarantine in this horrible place. I cannot write 
more than a line ata time without stopping, for a reason 
that I cannot tell. The fleas, the fleas, the horrible fleas! 
I rush in desperation among the boatmen on the banks of 
the Po, to speak a Jittle Italian with them But a cloud 
of fleas are ever surrounding them. I walk over the 
sands to seek a shade on the banxs of the river, but every 
where follow the invisible fleas. The days have no end. 
The nights are eternity. 1 goto bed at seven and wake 
up at two. Time is a burthen,a misery; and what a 
false notion it is, that the loss of an hour 1s the loss of so 
much o/ our existence, when that hour is to be in an ex- 
istence tormented as ours. Oh the fleas! I am devoured 
by the fleas! Happy American is he who has no curi- 
osity to see the glories of Italy ; for whether the mosqui- 
toes suck his blood upon the coasts of the lower Missis- 
sippi, or he congeals upon the banks ef the St. John, he 
is happier than he would be here in the month of Sep- 
tember, quarantined in a village not even worth a name— 
Santa Maria Magdalena, though they call it,—and doubt- 
ful, very doubtful, whether it is possible for him to enter 
further into Italy, as the cholera is raging in parts of Tus- 
cany, and the Pope and his Cardina!s are quarantining in 
the most rigid manner on every side. That such an 
Americar. at home, may be haypier wherever he is, I 
have given him a sentence or two upon the pleasures of 
travelling. Never, never travel for pleasure. ‘There is 
no happiness like that one enjoys in his own chimney cor- 
ner, whether it be on the ottoman of the luxuriant parlor, 
or the dye pot of a New-England kitchen. 

I left Padua at noon in a Vetturino with my travelling 
companion for Terrara, a good day’s journey. [| thin 
we gave him twenty swanzixgers, (about $3,50) 10 take 
us there in one half of his Vetturino, a dinner and break- 
fast and lodging included, w!.ich \ ow can see makes tra- 
velling cheap enough here, inastnuch as the dinner, break- 
fast and lodging would of themselves cost us that. The 
Vetturinos find all if you choose, and as the provisions 
do not cost them one fourth the sum it costs a stranger, It 
is always better to bargain thus. One half of the Vet- 
turino, our driver inserted in his written agreement, but 
we had a most interesting quarrel. with gestures a0 
vocal thunder enough to shake an American house down, 
upon what constituted the half of the Vetturino. M 
friend and myself divided it so as to take the two bac 
seats to ourselves, where we are comfortably seated, 
when he thrust another traveller, an Italian upon us, ant 
began to demonstrate that one half ot a Vetturino wasa 
Vetturino divided lengthwise, so as to give us one fore 
and one back seat. [ must confess his logic was irresist- 
ble. Hehad therightof the argument, though, of course, 
we argue’ with all the power of a newly acquired Ital- 
ian tongue, that a lateral division was as just as We 
longitudinal division that he wished to make. He, how: 
ever, had inserted in the written agreement this one May, 
in order to deceive us,and as we had the money as yet 
in our own hands, and him therefore in our power, We 
came to the resolution to do as we pleased. a storm 0 
wrath then burst from him, and our only reply was one 
of our loudest laughs. There was _not an Italian 0a : 
that he did not sound. from the humblest of the Seine up 
tote very Sangue di Gesu Christa (the blood of i 
Christ) the horrivle apex of an [talan oath. But as 
climax did not move us, he changed his tone In au inetat 
into the most musical invocations to our hearts, ¥ 
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having somewhat more of an effect, we told the Italian 
traveler to enter, and we would do what was tight. when 
after making him go through the form of seating on the 
forward seat. we cheerfully exchanged. Such lessins as 
these are necessary for such men. There is no peace 
with them unless you insist upon having all things as you 
choose wether you are right or wrong—and. above all. 
be indifferent to their threats, for they are the greatest 
cowards in the universe. We fared a hundred per cent. 
better during the day,in consequence of our morning 
ght. 4 

pe road to Ferrara was along the rich plain of which 
Ihave spoken in a former letter. On our right was the 
Euganean hills, beautiful retreats, beavtifuily cultivated 
from the heart of the neighboring plain. ‘The whole of 
this broad plain, and the wide extent of the hills, we saw 
from the summit of Monselice, the Mons Silices of the 
Latins. I did not remember, ti!l evening, when t found 
in a Hotel at Rovigo an Englishman reading the pilgrim- 
age of Byron’s Childe Herold, that the tomb of Petrarch, 
Laura’s over was in the bosom of these hills, not very 
far from the road which IL had been travelling. Arqua 
was the country seat of Petrirch, and Padua, perhaps, 
may be called his home. He died at Arqua, and the chair 
in which he died, our new acquaintance told us, is “mong 
the relics of the day. Byron, whose Childe Harold—in 
poetry though it is—is, after all, one of the best books of 
travel for the present day, says of this,— 


“ They keep his dust in Arqua where he died, 

‘The mountain village where his latter days 
Went down the vaie of years ; and ’tis their pride, 
An henest pride,—and let it be their praise 
‘To offer to the passing stranger’s gaze 
His mansien and his sepulchre : both plain 
And venerably simple, such as rai-e 
A feeling more accordant with his s:rain 

Than if a pyramid had formed his monumental fane.” 


Among the many things which the traveller will mark 
upon this road, (near Monselice say.) perhaps the beauty 
of the women wiil most strike his aitention, particularly 


if he sees them when neatly dressed in the costume of 


the country, a simple white veil thrown over tneir heads, 
and failing upon their necks. Even the common peasant- 
ry were among the most beautiful women my eyes ever 
beheld in any land. Finer, no, even that is difficult— 
finer figures | was going to say, might be seen in some 
saloons where Art hus Sem touching Beauty to poetize 
her charms, but such expressions of the countenance, 
such beauty thus most adorned when unadorned at all, is 
almost impossible to find in any other clime. No wonder, 
then, that Raphael has painted such divine Madonnas, if 
to the s mple nature of such models as these before his 
eyes, he could add_ the beautiful fancies of his own lofty 
genius. No wonder too, that Titian and others painted 
so beautifully, when thus inspired by some of the finest 
works of nature, or that such statues are found in Italy, 
whcre ideal beauty could find an embodiment of its high 
conceptions, even of the Venuses of the gods, among the 
simple peasantry of the Euganean hills 


“ With eyes so pure, that from their ray 
Dark Vice would turn abashed away : 
* * * * * * 


Yet filled with all Youth’s sweet desires, 
ingling the meek and vestal fires 

O! other worlds, with all the bliss, 

The fond, weak tenderness of’ this.” 


_ We passed the night at Rovigo, having passed the Adige 
river In a pont volant, or flying bridge, somewhat like 
those I described on the Rhine, and which I then said, it 
Seemed to me, would answer an excellent purpose in 
many parts of our country, where the current of the river 
'8 Strong, and a bridge cannot be built. From Rovigo, we 
sat off in our Vetterino long before day, and soon, after 
taking breakfast at one of the numerous cafes upon the 
road, we found ourselves upon the Po, the tar-tamed river 

0, the boundary of the Austrian dominions in Italy, and 
Of the Papal States of the North. Our passports were 
anes by the Austrian Police, and we were perinitted 
0 pass Over the river. When we arrived there, we were 
met by the gens d’armes of the Pope, and escorted to the 
form te House on the banks of the river with as much 
me iy a8 so many wrisoners would be led to the gal- 

we. Our baggage was given a most scrutinizing ex- 
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amination. The few letters of introduction I had taken 
with ine were felt over and over again. for being written 
in Fre:.ch, the Dogana of the Italian Custom-iiouse was 
but a precious littie wiser for their contents, not one of 
them speaking or even reading French. The English 
books again exci'ed -uspicion. What treason might be 
lurking in such mischievous lette:s, they could not for the 
life of them tell. During the over-scrutinizing prying 
that these Dogana-men were making into the more po..- 
derous luggage of my comp inion, upsetting every thing 
as they did, and turning and twisting what he had in every 
manner, h: became excited and angry with the imperti- 
nence, and. with his hands in his pockets, and his hat on 
h.s head, commenced a whisteling of Yankee-Doodie, so 
as to p y impudence with impudence as much as was in 
his power As for my own seli,I steod with my hat 
under my arm, before this august personage, who sec med, 
in fact, overwhelmed by the digni'ies of his high office, 
that is, the duty of thrusting his fingers into dirty linen: 
and when it was necessary to bow, | bowed with all the 
grace | cou'd summon, and even an Italian actress could 
not have said * yes, sir,’ ‘ i stgnore,’ to his :.umerous 
questions, with a more amiable, or affable tone, though I 
could with a good heart have pitched him into his muddy 
Po. Butthe more he upset the things in my compan- 
1on’s wardrobe. the louder he whistled Yankee-Doodle, 
and the louder he whistled the more he upset the things. 
Evidently Yankee-Doodle was winning the day, for after 
every thing . as topsy-turvy. Yankee-Doodle ha: nothing 
to lose and every thing to gair. ‘The man of the Do- 
gana commenced a terrible sputtering in Italian. My 
companion. who is a good French scholar, requested him 
to speak in French. “I don’t speak French, 1 speak 
Italian only—lo (with an emphasis) ic non parlo il Fk ran- 
cese. lo parioil lialiano solamente”—sputtering louder 
than ever, and shaking his head in a whirlwind of wrath. 
At last. with an ear out badly trained tothe ever-chang- 
ing pronunciation of the Italian in different parts ot Italy, 
I discerned that he was lecturing my companion about 
his hat and his music, thus impudeutly displayed before 
the vicegerent of God’s vicegerent on earth, or, in other 
words, the man who fingers the di:ty linen for the Papal 
Custom-House. A truce was concluded by my iuterven- 
tion My companion consented to take off his hat, after 
remarking that the man of the Dogana, had not started 
his. The’music was lowered, and finally stopped when 
the baggage was done with. I said to my companion, 
“we have got to suffer for this.” An Italian a ways 
unishes, if he can, with impunity. In but a few minutes 
i saw that my !oreboding was right. The offended digni- 
tary had had influence enough to procure an order to 
march us back over the Po, there to rest for four days in 
the vile village of which | have spoken, under the pre- 
tence that we had not fulfilled the quarantine in the States 
of Lombardy! He scrawled our passports «!l over with 
the orders prescribed, and thus »revented us from trying 
at some other pass. My companion sat down on his 
trunk, and whistling Yankee-Doudle again, swre he 
wou'd not go. He proposed to take the viliage, and the 
man of the Dogana as a prisoner, and march with him On 
to Rome. to know if he had been doing right ‘The gens 
d’armes, however, and a soldier or two, gatiiered around 
us, and rapidly qu.ckened our movements. They showed 
us th: way civilly over their muddy Po. I felt the strong 
arm of power, and saw their was no resisting or dodging 
it, and that, therefore, submission with a good grace was 
the better part of valor. We hired then an Italian go- 
cart, with a horse that had the breath of life in him but 
none to spare—with no flesh on his bones, and hair on his 
side, a: d with him training the go-cart, we came to this 
Santa Maria Magdalena, and halted at this inn, or alber- 
go, the populousness of which in fleas | have already de- 
scribed. JMoral—Never whistle or keep your hat on in a 
Police Office on the Continent. ‘ 

Our difficulties did not end here. A foreigner is not 
permitted in Austro-ltalia, without the p: rmission of the 
Police :--and in order to obtain this perinission, we were 
sent further vp the Po, some five or six miies to the Po- 
lice Office of Occhio Bello--I think it is,--the head man 
of which reprinted on our Dcoiny, very again the Austrian 
seal, with leave to reside four days within the presence 
of his boundary. ‘Thus fortified—and pieased even with 
the courtesy of this latter officer of the Police, who had 
taken pity on the condition of two foreigners thus im- 
mured in the prison of a quarantine, we returned to our 
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companions the fleas, to live on maccaroni and soup, 
bread, grapes and wine, and to count the minutes of every 
hour of the long four days. I w ntto work studying 
my [ialian with the more vigor in the vineyards, and un- 
der the shade of the tree on the Po. write when 
their majesties the fleas have the condescension to per 
_. — is only at intervals when their appetites are 
utted. 
. Feeling the want of words bitterly, as I have for the 
three months past, but above all now at the present mo- 
ment. to express ideas, and of a knowledge of them when 
expressed by others too, I must take this opportunity to 
make some remarks which may be usetu! to others. 
can read, and have been able for some time io read Ital 
jan very weil; but when | entered Italy this profited me 
littie or nothing. The pronunciation was other than that 
to which my ear had been accustomed. ‘The same | may 
say of tue French.and yet all the French I had ever 
learned, was not wortha groat. when I was forced to 
make a practical use of it. I find, even now, the French 
of an Englishman, a German, or an Italian, is almost as 
easy tobe understood as my own language, because, ge- 
nerally speaking, they have not the quick clipping ac- 
cent of the French themselves; but to this day. a French- 
man, when speaking his native tongue speaks a language 
that only with pain Ican apprehend. The inference I 
druw from this is, that a language taught by any other 
than a native of the country where it is spokea, is not, to 
be sure, a waste of time, but time misappropriated, when 
a native instructor can be procured. ‘The Colleges of 
the United States ought then to make every effort to 
procure teachers from the very country the language of 
which they wish to teach. ‘To py others for such a 
purpose, is a misuse of funds. Unless their Professors 
imbibe the language they teach from their infancy, even 
with their mothers’ milk, they cannot exchange the ac- 
cent ef their native tongue, unless miraculously blessed 
with happy organs, for the accent of any other. kh is so 
easy then, with a little effort, to procure foreign instruc- 
tors, that wd ought always to procured by all the 
seminaries of learning. any a young German would 
come to ithe United States for 500 dollars a year, or even 
. 1 have heard them say so, often. An Italian would 
hardly think of pushing a demand as high as that. French- 
men, hundreds of them in Paris, would come over for a 
little remuneration, with a sufficiency of leisure time for 
other pursuits. Perhaps for such salaries a man could 
not be kept long, though a German would consider him- 
self amply compensated in having his expenses paid, and 
a knowledge of the English language added to his trea- 
sures. The eyes of all the young men of the world, ex- 
cept the sons of noble families, who have a father’s title 
and a father’s gold <s their bequest, are fixed upon Ame- 
rica. They look upon it asa land of promise, rich in 
stores for them, and their greatest hesitation in making a 
movement there, is ignorance of the language, and 
want of friends and encouragement, which will teach 
them how to begin to live. These are the men to teach 
us and our children the language they speak themselves 
This bitter want of words, and of comprehension above 
all, which | have so keenly felt ever since | have been on 
the Continent, had forcibiy warped my former opinions 
from what they were, as to classic studies. A childas I 
was in Germany, deaf as the dead—with my ears but 
half opened when French is spoken, and but half opened 
here, if feel no keen necessity for (sreek and Latin, but 
every day makes me mourn that I cannot fluently speak 
German, French and Italian—langnages not of the dead, 
but of the moving, the breathing, the talking spirits of 
the present diy. Yet I will not undervalue the classic 
Jearning. I should have but a-stupid pleasure in travel- 
ling in a land so classic as this, if a Latin classic had 
never been in my hand. Every picture gallery I enter, 
almost every statue I see, every nuble specimen of archi- 
tecture, makes the classics necessary. Even the Italian 
language itself is but a trifle to acquire when One is ready 
with his classic Latin. The Latin too will find you some 
conversabie companions in every nook and corner of the 
earth. This very day. I have found a Roman priest 
speaking it fluently, who knew nothing else but his native 
tongue. And then it is the basis, not only of our own, 
but of most of the civilized languages of the world-~and 
without it one cannot understand much either of the 
sciences or of the literature of mankind. 


it, however, is an invisible good, compared with the im- 


The good of 
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mediate and pressing necessity we often feel of under. 
standing and speaking a foreign language. French ig 
necessary as the current coin of the polite and the busi- 
ness world, (o say nothing of its literature. Without a 
knowledge of it, it_is difficult, painful even, to travel iy 
Europe. The deaf and the dumb can hear as well, and 
speak as well on the Continent as the man who knows 
only the English language. Added to the necessity then 
there is an absolute dishonor in not speaking it. Ignor: 
ance of it is a mark of a vulgar education here. To know 
French is no honor. as to spell correctly is no credit; but 
not to know, is the reverse, as is bad orthography or bad 
English. ‘The German, too, has now become almost in. 
dis;ensably necessary, from the muilions of men whose 
native tongue it is, and from the rich literature which 1 
now has. Italian. it is pleasant to know, and the acquisi- 
tion of it is easy, not to be compared in difficulty with 
the French—pleasant I say, for it is the language of the 
civilization of the middle age, the tongue of Daunte, Pet. 
rarch, Ariosto, ‘l'asso, Alfieri of the Poets, and of Ma- 
chiavel and the like among the writers of its prose—and 
what is as much, it is the chosen tongue of the music and 
the arts of the present day. But besides all these, even 
before the last, if not the two last, our situation on the 
globe renders another tongue necessary to us, which is 
bui partially necessary to the young men of Engiand and 
Germany. Cuba is an island intimately connected with 
our trade, and Spanish is the language of its inhabitants. 
Mexico is Spanish, and Mexico 1s on our borders. In- 
deed, immense portions ef the American world. with the 
exception of the spot that we and the Indians inhabit, 
speak the Spanish tongue. Ou: young men who look 
for political rewarJs in embassies in such lands, should 
know the Spanish tongue. Every day those States are 
growing more important to eur trade ; and every day a 
necessity for knowing their language is enforced. For. 
tunate then it is, that the stumbling blocks for the acqui- 
sition and pronunciation of that language are but few in 
comparison with those that: are presented to learning 
and pronouncing French or German, or many other 
tongues. ] ; 

] often stagger with affright in witnessing as I do every 
day in Europe, the almost imperious necessity of acqui- 
sitions which it seems beyond the bounds of human life 
to attain. Happy Cicero, who dee a knowledge of 
the Greek enough in the study ef languages ! Happy 
Romans, who knew only one people that could instruct 
them in language, in science, and in arts! ‘The English 
language has been made the language of millions by the 
colonial enterprise of England in the three’ great quarters 
of the world. To say nothing of that overshadowing 
empire, the seeds of which she planted in our land, she 
is rearing yet others in the Indies, and in New-Holland 
too, that in their day may be as mighty as ours. But how 
powerless is that man—how limited his range of acquisi- 
tion—ho w feeble here where I am, or elsewhere upon the 
continent of Europe—who knows. only even this wide- 
spread English !—He is but a child, an infant, ashamed 0! 
himself—a grown-up boy at school, learning to read in 
the classes of suckling babes! The very children give 
me lessons here.—I study them upon the grass. The 
poerest waterman on yonder Pu can be my teacher in 4 
thousand things. B. 

Things in Ferrara and Bologna 
Botoena, Oct. 2, 1835. 

** Bologna sausages” were the embodiment of my idea 
of Bologna, before I looked into its streets and its his- 
tory: but as | do not find all the people living on sausa- 
ges as | expected, | am again led to amuse myself with 
the reflection of--how. different almost always is the re- 
ality ot a city ora place from the phantasy I have pre- 
viously formed of it from imperfect reading or imperiect 
observation! For example, in Dublin [ expected to fin 
Irishmen and lrishwomen such as we see them in Ame- 
rica ; but the men were amongst the most accomplish 
of the men of the British empire, and the women among 
the fairest and most beautiful. They did not atall re 
semble the American hordes by which | had judged the 
Irish. people. Again, 1 do not know how it 1s, oF a 
whut prejudice | have hitherto located the chief talen ’ 
of a Frenchman in his legs, and in his capacity for yl 
ing the hair. making the nation one o” dancers aD ar 
bers, considering of all others, of which there ane 
many cases, as exceptions from the general rule, W 
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the truth turns out to be, that barbers are not half so nu- 
merous in France asin America, and dancing masters 
not more common in proportion to the population. But 
Bologna has much more in it than its sausages,—and 
of that more I will speak anon, as I regularly bring up my 
Journal from the banks of the muddy Po. 

J got over the Po at last,—but the fleas followed me, 
confound them, and they thicken the further you ad- 
yance into Italy this season of the year. The keys of 
St. Peter were i upon my passport at last. The men 
of the Dogana let me partin peace. My ill luck is for- 
gotten.and now Iam in motion, | am in better humor, 
though the cholera_has shut me out from Florence and 
from Tuscany for the present, and driven me, I am sure 
Icapnot tell where, but all along th: shores of the Adri- 
atic, far down by the base of Appenines. No matter 
where | go, however, if there is no stop put to the going, 
for the cholera is sufferable, but an Italian quarantine is 
the most affliccing of all inventions. I got over the Po 
then. as [have said.and a little ride of three or four 
miles brought me to Ferrara. Even here stood as sentinels 
atthe gates, the white coated troops of Austria.—here, 
even in the Dominions of the Church! The Po, I thought, 
was the boundary of the mighty Austrian empire,—the 
Court on the Danube I fancied would be content with 
the line of the Po; but Austrian eagles have crossed 
ever that, and hold the garrison to Ferrara. 1 demanded 
of a Roman priest with whom I was riding. what that 
meant. but the only answer he gave me was a wise look 
and a French shrug of the shoulders, conveying the hint 
that he had nothing to do with the bodtes of men, their 
souls being his only concern. I entered the gate of Ferra- 
ra, but I found the city to be mighty only in its dissolution. 
Fields are within the far extended walls. The very grass 
was growing in the streets. "There seemed to be a city in 
the distance, but it was far from being the city, the home 
of Ariosto that he so apostrophizes, and «ulogizes, and 
vaunts of as the boast of all Italia. But Ferrara had an 
interest for me more absorbing than that of an appetite 
for beauty. It is one of those places that genius has 
made historical. Even the present sadness of its streets 
comports with its history. ‘The city where was the dun- 
geon of Tasso could it flourish? The castie where the 
tyrant Alfonso dwelt—could it be else than sad and 
gloomy ? The place where the wild fancies of an Ariosto 
had their birth—should it look like the land of the living. 
and be sprightly and gay? : 

As in prose. Robinson Crusoe is commonly the first 
book that is given to a boy to teach hii to love to read, 
80 Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso is often given for a like 
reason to teach him a love for poetry or rhyme. 1 had 
my lesson in my day—and as the curious inventions 0 
both make an impression upon all young minds amounte 
ing'o a belief. so did I religiously believe the truth of 
what I read in the Orlando, and even to this day I cannot 
quite realize that it is fiction. But after 1 had seen from 
awider and larger observation of the wo Id that there 
were no such beings as Ariosto describes. 1 set my fancy 
to work to draw a picture of the land and the home where 
the writer of such fictions dwelt. The solemn air of 
Ferrara, its long and spacious streets so silent and soli- 
tary, answer partly for my picture. The half barbarous 
structure, Goth:e and Saracen, of the Ducal Castello, full 
of towers and dungeons, with a moat all around,—full of 
stagnant and green water, seemed a fit place for such 
wild conceptions. Here was acted the dreadful tragedy 
that Byron describes in his poem of Parisina. Here 
Were the halls in which the gloomy spirit of Calvin found 
a reliige, and here too were the dungeons in which his 
olowers perished. Tasso was sent from thence to a 
nad house, and Ariosto himself was deserted there, amid 
the splendors of the court. The sumptuous domes over- 
lead seemed to be the courts of pleasure, and the fright 
ful Cungeons underneath, the very precincts of the 
Suen lhe graces might dweil on high, and the de- 
pe indermeath. lhe plain over which the eye could 
mi looked like the fair abode of man, but the mass of 
i ( iB cut off from the plain by the moat deep with wa- 
ter. lowed that the tenants there had no sympathies with 

ei elsewhere. As are the Alpine hills then. the home 
and the nursery of wild remance and song, so is even 
this little Alp of brick and mortar upon an lalian plain. 
with 1 it with the knights of the middle ages, people it 
, my be ~ lady loves” of an Italian clime, adorn it with 
€ luxurious pomp and wealth that Italy has even now, 
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and doubly had in bygone times, and you may here in- 
flame a cooler mind than that of Ariosto. 

A host of ragged. amasing fellows beset us the moment 
we sallied forth from our hotel, effering us all manner of 
service no matter what <r. be demanded, and_ having 
no idea of the meaning of the word “no.” Cicerone, 
valet, domestic. vetturinos—each and all they were.at our 
service. Wherever we went they went too, and the 
colder we looked, the louder they looked. A stray travel- 
ler is in fact for them a God-send, like a wreck upon the 
Jersey coast, where they will erage’ and plunder well, 
unless he is as keen asa Yankee pediar. We enlisted 
the whole cavaleade at last. Our retinue was as large as 
that of a little Prince, the difference only being tha our 
livery men were in black with a white under-ground ; or 
in other words, white cotton rugs peeping through wool- 
len rags, while a Prince’s livery men may be clothed in 
white broad cloths and red trimmings. this as it may 
we had our sport with them. Quite a commotion we 
made in the lonely streets of Ferrara. They took us into 
many churches, and bowed us in, and bowed us out, lift- 
ing the curtains at the door here. pointing out the fine 
paintings there—even beggars have an enthusiasm for 
paintings in Italy,—dodging before this altar,and kneel- 
ing before that cross, now using the holy water, now re- 
sponding to the priests ; but as our retinue interested me 
more than the churches. I can recall little or nothing that 
I saw. ‘They took us to the Library or to the Lyceum, 
and consigned us to the care of its custodiant. There 
we saw many books, and some richly colored copies, 
made by monks, of the Psalms; but all this vanishes 
from the mind.before the ink stand and the worm eaten 
chair of Ariosto. Plunderers have picked with the wornis, 
so many little morceaux of this chaif that the custo- 
diant watched us well when looking at it. If we had been 
ever so much disposed to steal our morceausz the attempt 
would have been vain. The mausoleum of Ariosto in 
white marble, is also seen in this library. The sacred 
ashes of this poet were transferred in 1801, during the ex- 
istence of the short-lived Italian_republic, under the aus- 
pices of the French. from the Convent of the Benedic- 
tines to the Haii of the Library. A curious location jn- 
deed it is for a ma soleum, but why not a fit one for a 
poet and a scholar? The monuments of the mighty dead 
who ever live in books, are in one sense in all the libra- 
ries in the world. ‘The mausoleum is but a feeble tribute 
in comparison with his own Orlando, but it is the highest 
man can pay, the most stimulating perhaps, and here it 
stands in the Museum of the Library, the theatre of his 
glury. We saw also here the original manuscripts of the 
Orlando and the Jerusalem, with autograph letters both 
of Ariosto and Tasso. The bust of Ariosto is in his own 
tomb. A portraitof him is seen in the vestibule on a 
painting of Benedetto his friend, where in a paradise he is 
represented as between St. Catherine and St. Sebastian— 
thus because Ariosto had said—* Put me in your para- 
dise because I cannot so easily get into any other.” 

From the library, we went to the cell where Tasso 
was sent —_ tyrant Duke of Ferrara, under the pre- 
tence that he wasa madman. The dimensions of this 
cell are about nine paces long, between five and six wide, 
and about seven feet high. Noman has ever yet been 
able to tell what was the motive of the tyrant in thus 
incarcerating the immortal poet, though many m tives 
have been assigned. A_ hospital the building now is. 
The door we entered. after descending a little flight of 
map s, led us into the large chamber, where upon rows of 
little beds were lying the unhappy victims of disease, 
suffering under different degrees of pain. | found the 
keeper there, and retreated with him as soon as possible 
from this receptacle of misery. He took a flambeau into 
his hand, and after conducting us through some narrow 
passages, led us into a little yard high walled and dark, 
where, after opening the double doors, once ponderous, 
but now worm-eaten and shattered, he showed us the cell 
of Tasso. Buta single grated window let in a doubtful 
light—and here in this damp, dismal, and slimy cell, was 
a spirit like Tasso’s confined, and condemned to the most 
horrible of miseries for seven years and two months! I 
read the numerous inscriptions all over the walls. The 
greatest name of the worid almost, have there left the 
records of their visit. The keeper showed that of Byron, 
and that of my own countryman ( ooper too, and I felt 
not a little pride in the manner in which he linked them 
together. For though Cooper is not a Byron, and has 
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written more useless lumber than almost any of the dis- 
tinguished American writers of the day, yet, me judice, 
noone has written, or can write hundreds of things so 
well as he has written them. Tie name was pointed out 
to me by the keeper, not as to an American, for he knew 
not that | was one, but as a name considered in his esti. 
mation as worthy of aplace afier Byron’s, and as well 
worth showing among the lion visitors of the present and 
by-goue time. I begged a morsel of brick as a remem- 
brance of my visit, and mine. I readily saw from the nu- 
merous holes that had been made all over the wal!, was far, 
very far from being the first piece that had been taken 
away— probably to carry to the various ends of the earth 
A visit like this to the cell in which a sovereign con 
fined such a man as Tasso for so many years, is not un- 
instructive, apart from the feelings it awakens in showing 
how terribly just is the award of posterity upon high- 
handed acts of power, and even upon all bad actions. 
The name of the House of Este of Fans would hardly 
be known at all over the civilized world, or at least 
known only in the misty chronicles of his own race, if 
by one outrageous act of oppression he had not damaned 
his name to eternal infamy, and made, as Byron has in- 
sinuated, the glory of his reign, his everlasting shame. 
Not a man ever visits the cell of the mighty bard. who 
does not in his heart curse the memory of the tyrant that 
sent him there. An immortality he never could have 
otherwise had, he has thus acquired for himself; but by 
it, his character is for ever stamped with the deepest co- 
lors of infamy—a plague spot on his history, and he is re- 
membered just as the pestilence is, for the mischief and 
havoc it spreads. And in witnessing the pride of all 
classes here—that Ariosto and Tasso were of their city. 
I could not but recall the difference between the tributes 
they, the living paid to genius. and those paid by their 
fathers, the dead. Ariosto and Tasso when living. were 
neglected and almost forgotten men, but now when dead, 
what offerings they have! How thick their crowd of 
votaries! With what exultation the Ferrarese show the 
house of the one, and with what sad regret the cell of the 
other! Kut this neglect of living intellect, this transfer 
of its honors to the future, this sorrow and_exultation 
youre after death, is not the fate of genius in Italy alone. 
t isits history all over the world, and in all of its ages 
and eras. 
_ Ferrara is not a city to detain the traveller long. Its air 
is now unhealthy —its water unfit to drink, and its popu- 
Jation not remarkably inviting. The traces of grandeur 
are alone upon its streets. Itis a ci‘y of the past, not 
the present. It serves as a vestibule for that magnificent 
history and that magnificent past, that awaits the travel- 
ler as he is entering Italy with his foot towards the fallen 
Forum and the falling Coliseum. A half a day was tull 
enough to see all that | have described, and though past 
3 o’clock in the afternoon, my companion and myself re- 
solved to set off tor Bologna in a |ittle gig, with a little 
ragged driver, upon one as they teli me hee, of the most 
dangerous roads in ltaly.—* full of robbers and thieves,” 
er say it is, and so very dangerous that the inhabitants 
of Ferrara and Bologna, or the Vetturino never pass it in 
the night. However I saw nothing, though the route 
near Bologna between nine and ten o'clock, did seem a 
little suspicious. Not a carriage did we meet aft r dark. 
hardly a light could we mark in the houses on the road, 
till about ten o’clock we reached the walls of Bologna, 
and on giving a little fee were admitted into the g ‘te. 
The country throngh which we passed was flat, and 
seemed to he rich, and abundantly productive. The road 
almost all the way paved with stones, as are the streets 
of Boston or New York. Ata place called Malalbargo, 
we stopped a while to feed our horses. and here as keeper 
of the inn, we found an old soldier of Napoledn’s. who 
had followed him in his disastrous campaign to Moscow, 
Arrived at Bologna, it being late, we siopped ata ho- 
te], and entering, as is now Our constant Custom, we de- 
manded the price of the lodgings. The price demanded 
was a scudo each, a piece of money just the value 0“ our 
doliar—the Roman currency is the same as ours ony 
with different names for the pieces of silver and gold. 
Not a word was said in reply. We ordered our baggage 
down again. The Landlord asked, what we would give. 
Not a word did we answer. He followed after us, beg- 
ging for an offer, but finding we had none to make fell 
own in his price to three Pauls each, just thirty cents of 
Our money, when seeing that this was only about five 
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cents more than the just price, we ordered the baggage 
up stairs again. Into the reom he came soon afier with 
four large wax candles, which we politely told him to 
take out again.—for the bil] next morning tor them as we 
did not choose to bargain for candles, would have been 
in all probability only a dollar or more. Common candles 
soon replaced his candles of wax,—and we went on calm- 
ly then. The next morning by seven o'clock. there was 
a tap at mv door. and a valet de place entered, apologi. 
zing and bowing, but otping for little or nothing in 
broken English, but tolerable French, to act as our Cico- 
rone of the place We bade hm good morning, and 
told him we would see to that when we were awake. 
But no seoner was | in bed again, than there was another 
tap. “Come in,” I cried. and as the door opened and 
one fellow entered. | marked a whole string of others, 
forming a line to take turns to enter, among whom was 
one making all sorts of contortions in the form of winks, 
giving me a hint. as | afterwards translated it. not to make 
a bargain with the first till I had a talk with him. “Iam 
a Vetturino-man,” said the first. “I will take you to 
Florence with excellent horses, and very cheap.” “ But 
there is cholera in Tuscany,—my good friend,” I said, 
“and a quarantine when you want to get out again into 
the Roman States.” * Oh, no,” he said, and he swore to 
his veracity by ail the heads of the saints. But 1 found 
out that he himself was from Florence, and if he could 
get travellers to corry there, he cared not how many lies 
he told to get them. I discussed matters with the whole 
train. but sent them away without making a bargain that 
time, for such a lying, cheating set of knaves were they, 
that they would swear black was white to get you on the 
route where they belonged. and so mary prices did they 
have, that there was no divining what was the just one. 
Our landlord soon entered, and he told us the price of his 
breakfast without a demand. I left this as a compliment 
to our sagacity as travellers in Italy. as it seemed he had 
given up the idea of fleecing us as the Italians do the En- 
glish-speaking people in general. A bargain was next 
struck with our valet, who was to shew us the city. We 
sallied forth with him forthe Academia delle belle art. 
We finished the quarrel by letting the valet know, deeply 
to his confusion, what he had been at, adding that as we 
: Ow understood him, there would be no further. trouble, 
he apologizing that it was the way he got his lung, 
seeming only to be sorry that he was tound out. A Vet- 
turino-man, we soon learut, had bribed him to sell us to 
his carriage,and sure he worked hard enough, but we 
found one who is to take us on our journey for half the 
price. J have written this paragraph for two purposes,— 
first, to show how such business is done in Bologna, and 
the second to put the traveller on his guard. Even a little 
knowledge of Italian will save a man dollars and “— 
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It comes o’er the heart like an echo bland, 

Or a gentle voice from fairy-land, 

On balmy breezes borne to the strand 
Ot memory’s sea ;— 

It tells of the joys that our childhood knew, 

Of hopes that were bright as the rainbow’s hue, 

Of the tears that were pure as morning dew 
On the vernal tree! 

It speaks of the hours of earliest love, 

Of the sylvan glen and the summer grove, 

Through whick our footsteps oft would rove 
- the bye-gone days ;— 

Of the laughing glance of an azure eye, 

Of a cheek that was dash'd with the rose’s dye, 

Of a smile that was bright as an orient sky 
When the sunbeam plays ! 


And ob ! it is sweet, as the night comes on, 
When the heart is dreary, sad, and lone, 
To muse on the friends that are past and gone, 
To come, oh, never !— at 
And to know that they live in the memory bright 
As forms that are clad_ in the hues of light, 
And will not depart till the “ sully night 
Be set for ever! 
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From the S*turday Evening Pom. 


THE PUBLIC SINGER. 


A FRAGMENT. 


* She sings the lov’d songs ot her own native plains, 

“ Eestatic applauses awaking; : 
“Ah! littte they think who delight in the strains 

“That the heart ot the minstrel is breaking.” 

oore. 

As L ascended the stairs, strains of the most eutranc- 
ing sweetness—bursts of aerial melody, wi!d as the 
wailings of the Peri over ‘ Araby’s Daughter,” came 
swelling on my ear, floating and sinking away in dy- 
ing fall, till cack faint, clear cadence realized the lines-— 

“] hear a voice so fine, there’s nothing lies 
“Twixt it and silence.” 

entered the concert-room; it was full to overflew- 
ing--crammed like the Black Hole at Calcutta—a 
dense chaos of tittering belles, buckram beaux, cha- 
perons at once gracious and grandiose, and entranced 
dilletanti, ever and anon provoked by their sacrile- 
gious noise to dart the most deadly glances at the 
contraband traffickers in flirtation, speculation, and 
oppesition. ‘The case would have been hopeless to 
one less versed in the arcana of crowds; but reso- 
lutely pushing onward amid 


“The wreck of coiffures and the crush of sleeves,” 


after a process comparable to a safe exit from the 
conflagration of the Richmond Theatre, I squeezed 
my way to the upper end, and established myselt so 
as to enjoy a full view of this renowned Italian svren, 
the re-incarned Parthenope of her own Naples. There 
she sat,a marble figure, pale as despair, seemingly un 
conscivuus as an automaton, without so much as au- 
dible respiration, or the involuntary motion of an eye- 
lid or muscle. ‘There was nothing of ambitious or os- 
tentatious display about her—none of the gesticulato- 
ty accompaniment, so usual and effective in her nation 
and profession—no change of countenance or com- 
plexion—no kindling of the eye or elevation of the 
head—no dilating of the form at the sublimest soar- 
ings of her supernatural voice—no heaving of the bo- 
som—no quickened breath—not the flutter of a nerve 
or pulsation, as the most soul-dissolving sounds 


“Tn many a w.ndling bout 
“ Of linked sweetness, long-drawn out,” 


poured over her half-parted lips. It seemed mechanic- 
al all_—though not monotonous—the execution of a 
nicely devised machine wound up for the task—a 
symphonious efHuence, unfelt by her, yet in power so 
utense over the feelings of others, that 


No ear so dull, no heart so cold 
“That felt not, fired not at the tone.” 


Still there was something in it, that, startling like an 
airy-cail from a spirit-land, struck me with a shudder- 
ing, Ominous and chill; it was like music breathing 
from a sepulchre—the voice of passion and pleading 
issuing from,and echoing around, the relics of the 


h dead. 


And yet was Theresina young and_beautiful,— 


| though here was not the hope and buoyancy of youth 


zrthe beauty or vivacity of life. Yes! she was indeed 
beautitul exceedingly,” the beauty of an effigy, 
counterteiting the energy of life, yet cold, motionless, 
and uninformed by “a living soul.” The eye, large, 
ark, and dreamless—a true Italian eye in cut and co- 
he epearently took cognizance of nothing around 
wirie filled with a strange struggling expression, 
yan memories and storied shadows of the past.— 
er features—and fairer were never carved, by the 
of Canova—wore that still, statue-like, stony 


nto the mysterious semblance of death—but.death en- 


turned its vision inward, to gaze forever on: 





tirely distinct from the co-existent and defacing idea of 
decay. Her drooping figure reminded one of the queen- 
like lilly just bursting into light and loveliness, on 
whose fragile stem some rude foot has been set, and 
bent it to the earth, while the pure, pale, pearly cu 
still clings vo the half-crushed stalk, uplifting its mee 
majestic head, only to show what exquisite sweetness 
withers there. 

Again and again, Theresina sung, each time a vari- 
ed strain; I stood beside her, listening to the gracetul 
gushes of a voice, that seemed, now the pluyful son 
of the nightingale (such as the Persian talks of) ami 
sun-shine and perlume—now “must musical, most 
melancholy,” like the the sighing of the night-breeze 
over the cypresses of a cemetry, stirring within the 
soul a thousand sad, yet luxurious requiems over lost 
hopes, past days, and vanished friends; my mind the 
while employed on the singular contrast betwixt the 
calm, immobile, changeless aspect, and the glowing 
tones of rapt sensibility trembling in every lay of the 
matchless vocalist. Wonder and interest b. sied them- 
selves in forming a thousand conjectures as to her 
history. Whence came it, that one in the flower of 
youth and beauty--a living Enterpe—the very muse 
of song—a protessor of the most inspiriting and agi- 
tating ot the aris was thus frozen to marble—insensi- 
ble to all the sweet influences of her sex and calling 
—and heeding no more than the dull, cold ear of death, 
her own rich effusion of “dulcet and harmonious 
breath? With noneof the many melodies enchanting 
the audience were her emotions linked; while her 
music summoned all the passions aroundits “ magic 
cell,” she alone remained “ deaf to it as the adder te 
the voice of the charmer.” Hark to that air! ‘soft, 
soothing, and serene, embalming a world of tender 
ass ciations—all redolent of home! sweet, sacred 
home! To what fond ear, perchance a mother’s or a 
father’s, long since passed away from earth, had she 
been wont to carol it forth in her natal bowers? Now 
far away {rom kindred, country, and all beloved and 
familiar things, the repetition moved her not—stern 
memory disowned its sway.’ Next “Ditanti palpiti” 
languished on her lips; love’s own empassioned strain, 
such as dark Sappho might have sung where 


“ Leucadia’s rock yet overlooks the wave,”— 


that perhaps had been warbled responsive to lips, since 
false and forsworn, or mouldening in the silent dust— 
then b:eathing and blending vows in unison with the 
melting notes and eyes of the tair and fervent min- 
strel. That thrilling chaunt of war and liberty! how 
often might she have poured it forth, 


* Loud as a trumpet with a silver sound,” 


to inspire some secret conclave of tierce and heroic 
Carbouari! Beneath the blushing and burning sun-set 
of her native skies, she might have sent forth that 
baccarole so light and joyous in its measure to echo 
over Venetian waves,—while friends smiled around, 
applanding with the mute extravagancies of ecstacy 
—or caught up the sportive close, ere it died on the 
air. Even now in mental vision, sucn scenes might 
be acted over'again,—each wild and witching note ap- 
pealing to the past, yet present to her gaze. ‘The ab- 
stracted harmonist saw—not the place where she was 
—the scroll of music before her—the instruments 
played upon by her assistants—the stage—the broad 
array of stranger-faces—staring searchingly at her— 
but the green picturesque hills,—the Arcadian vales, 
the moon.-lit waters, and silvery shores of her own, 
her native land; she heara not the buz of tongues, 
pronouncing in a harsh and unknown jargon, sneering 
critiques or measured eulogies on her style of singing 
and herself; ah! no! that ear, attuned only to the 
finest melody, hung upon the low endearing tones of 
long past times—it drank in the parent-praise, the 
friendly speech, the whispered vow and prayer of love. 
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The tllusion vanishes—the spell dissolves: she awa- 
kens to a perception ot an actual existence—vof the 
long, low concert-room, with the half-burnt candles 
flaring along the white-washed walls—the orchestra 
in which she stood—the hireling performance—the 
supercilious and scanty meed of applause, oh! how 
different from the rapt vehemence otf Italian enthusi- 
asm !—the remunerating pittance thus earned to pur- 
chase her daily bread. Yet, that she had “that within 
which passeth show,” none were permitied so much 
as to suspect; for who could pierce beneath the sur- 
face so polished and so cold, and deteet the host of 
sad, corroding memorie’s blighted teelings— those wan 
spectres of the past—and vain regrets for things as 
vain,” peopling that wasted world, a woman’s heart, 
while pride and female delicacy still survive to hold 
their reign. Ah! little dreamed the young, the gay, 
the lovely, that she, still young and lovely as any of 
them all, had once, too, been as gay; “little thought 
the vain, licentious proud,” who .azed givating on 
the charms thus publicly placed before them, or haugh- 
tily turned their envious heads another way, of the si- 
lent and sickening anguish—the deep, inward, eating 
reminiscencies, the secret and settled despair, too sure- 
ly preying even then on the lite of her, whose sweet, 
free phantasies, of song flowed forth as spontaneous 
as the warbling of a gleeful bird. That aspect so un- 
recognizant of the present, so inexpressive (to the 
many) of the past, was a mask to defy all inquisition, 
and baffle both sympathy and curiosity. 

Her task was over—her song ceased; she arose and 
stood with head depressed, hands crossed, and form 
bent in acknowledgment of the crowded attendance 
and munificent patronage vouchsafed her musical en- 
tertainment. I took a long, last glance at the large 
melancholy eye, that seemed glassed over by the ice 
of tears frozen at their fount; and, if ever that speak- 
ing organ was the index of internal woe, this was so. 
There in might be read a tale—brief, it might be, but 
bitter, of “helpless, brokenness of heart.” 1 never 
saw her more, thongh long my mind dwelt on the 
looks and tones of that gifted being who seemed 
standing as it were between two worlds, the world of 
thralling realities--and the shadowy sphere where 
long vanished times and things are mingled with the 
vast eternity in realms on high. Vain, too, were in- 
quiry and conjecture as to her former life—all to 
be told or known of her, was that she had been here, 
a stranger, a sufferer by inference, and a public-singer 
by proiession. What ties were broken or loosed to 
make her a wanderer over the earth,—what she had 
lost or left or sacrificed, to dim the spring-time of her 
youth with so deep a cloud, none knew, and few haply 
cared to know. ‘There was no clue to her story—no 
circumstance to trace or :dentify her by, save, that 
qualified to depose Catalini, and act as Prima-donna 
to the Bolognese opera, she travelled alone and unpro- 
tected, giving concerts, and answering to the name of 
Signora Theresina. E. 

——— 


MIDNIGHT DEVOTION. 





Night is the time for secret prayer— 
When all around are wrapt in sleep; 
Nor can a sound disturb you there, 
Nor feeling o’er your bosom creep, 
To mar the sweetness of your prayer— 
For all is still and silent there. 


At midnight, when the sky is clear, 

And the pale moon looks calmly o’er 
The bosom of the peacetul lake, 

Where not a wave rolls on the shore, 
Nor e’en a breeze disturbs the air— 
There let me praise, and wroship there. 





MIDNIGHT DEVOTION-~JOHNSON. 


JOHNSON. 


The illustrious name of Jonson is sometimes used 
to designate the whole period of our literature, which 
he filled during his life. His capacious vastness of 
mind, his profound, meditative, and ever moralising 
genius, his s'rength o! conception, and prodigious en. 
ergy ef expression, his force and clearness of judg. 
ment, the weight of his opinion, the earnestness and 
vehemence of his teelings, the universal sweep of hig 
sentients, and the stern integrity of his morals—al} 
conspire to give him the stature of a giant among our 
writers. Such a mind must necessarily have a style 
of its own; hence the voluminous and massive cha. 
racter of his phraseology, the rhetorical and elaborate 
structure of his sentences, the epigrammattic cadence 
of his periods, the abstract form of his thoughts— 
every -entiment an apothegm. Add to all these quali. 
ties a taste severe even to fastidiousnes, and masterly 
command ot the whole verbal wealth of the English 
language, together with the possession of all the 
siores of antiquiiy, and you may conceive how easily 
such a mind must gain the ascendancy over others, 
and become a standard of thought and expression. 

At this distance of time we contemplate him with 
less awe ; and, with tastes differing ae ly trom those 
of his contemporaries, we can perceive his faults, as 
well as acknowledge his excellence. We admit that 
his style is one of the most impressive exhibitions ot 
the power and copiousness of our language, of rheto- 
rical dignity and polish, of its adaptation to subjects of 
vast moment; and, indeed, to all topics ot serious and 
earnest thought. But we must allow, also, that in his 
selection of expression, he passes by the rich stores 
of our native Saxon, in favour of the less significant 
terms of the Norman vocabulary ; that he is deficient 
in idiomatic force; that his phraseology is too fre- 
quently artificial and rhetorical; that he lacks the 
simplicity of Addison, and the ease of Goldsmith; that 
he sacrifices the original character of language at the 
shrine of the ancien: classics. 

Those of Johnson’s works which are most condu- 
cive to the purpose of education, are, his Dictionary, 
os edition, with the quotations,) his Essays in the 

tambler, his Rasselas, but, especially, his Lives of the 
Poets. The last mentioned is one of the most splen- 
did productions of ‘he human mind, whether we re- 
gard sentiment or style. Literary tnagraphe--~ihe de- 
partment of literature which approaches the nearest to 
poetry, in the elevation of the subject, that sancity 
with which, asthe record of genius, it is ever inves- 
ted, and the elegance of language which it instinctive. 
ly elicits—was a theme to whieh the profound mo 

genius of Johnson was most happily adapted. To 
whatever cause the unparalleled erschente of style in 
this work was owing, whether to the author's pro- 
gressive order of mind, or the silent influence on his 
habits of association, arising from the more energetic 
and condensed mode of expression, which had be- 
come curren! among the contemporaries of his later 
years, certain it is, that in none of his works besides, 
does his grasp of thought, or power of expression, ap- 
pear to so pre-eminent advantage. ‘The Lives o! the 
Poets are the mellow fruits of maturest genlus— 
with all its moral as well as intellectual qualities 0 
full and glorious developement. ‘The work is not en- 
tirely free, however, from faults attribu‘able to morb 

habits of feeling. The purest spirit cannot rise wholy 
above the impediments of defective organization, 
and Johnson had, along with his endow ments, more 
than a common share of these imperfections. Under 
| the influence ot constitutional tendencies, he did in; 
justice, occasionally, to character which he happen 7 
to contemplate through the films of prejudice.— ae 
is not for the feeble hand of humanity to hold the bat 





ance of a perfect and dispassionate decision. 
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INTERIOR OF THE GOLDEN GATE—BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF ST. PETER’S. 


Interior of the Golden Gate.—Jerusalem. 





Tie Bas-ev-Daranie, on Gotpen Gare, on the 
gipastern side of Jerusalem, is supposed to have de- 
F sved its name from the splendour of its gilding, 
which distinguished it from all the other gates of that 
“city. It has long been walled up by the Turks, who 
- have a traditional prediction, that the Christians will 
; day enter through this gate, and capture Jerusa- 

lem. he ancient tradition states, that Jesus Christ 
made his triumphal entry into the city through this 
gate, five days before the passover; when “ much peo- 
le * * * * * * took branches of palm trees, and went 
forth to meet him, and cried, ‘Hosannah! Blessed is 
the King of Israel, that cometh in the name of the 
Lord.’” (John, xix, 12,13.) | 
Our view represents the interior of this gateway: it 
isentered from the enclosure of the Mosque of Omar, 
and exhibits remains of buildings far more ancient 
than that mosque, which is in the Saracenic style of 
architecture, while the capitols of the columns are 
evidently of a debassed composite order. There is, 
indeed, very great probability for conculding that the 
Golden Gateway is a construction of King Herod, on 
his rebuilding the second temple at Jerusalem; the 
whole of which may have been erected in the same 
depraved style of Roman architecture. Although the 


taste displayed in this gateway is bad, yet its general | h 


proportions are good; and its solidity (the walls bein 
ten feet thick) has preserved it from destruction. Eac 
column is composed of a single block of marble, of a 
kind which is not now found in the vicinity of Jerusa- 
lem. They may, perhaps, have formed part of the 
second temple as restored by Herod; unless, indeed, 
they were erected by the emperor Hadrian, to adorn 
the city Alia Capitolina, which (it is known) he built 
on the site of the ruins of Jerusalem. 

There is another gateway under the mosque El 
Aksa of the same period, and of equally solid con- 
struction: thislatter gateway is also walled up. There 
has been a noble flight of steps from the Golden Gate 
leading directly to the Temple; the difference of level 
being very considerable, not less than twenty-five or 
thirty feet, in the judgment of the ingenious artist who 
executed the original sketch of the Golden Gate, 
whence our view is engraved, and who was the first 
European that ever examined these two gateways. 


oe 
Bird'’ssEye View of St. Peter’s—Rome. 





The church of St Peter the most magnificent tem- 
ple of the christian world rises, according to some an- 
tiquarians, from the site of the Circus of Nero. The 
apostle, having suffered martyrdom under that emper- 
or, was buried, as tradition reports, in a grotto or cave, 
now covered by the superb edifice which bears his 
name; but there is reason to believe that the body of 
the apostle never reposed in this spot. 

Ata very early period, and, as it is said, by Con- 
Stantine, a church was dedicated in this place to St. 

eter, In the middle of the fifteenth century, @ new 
edifice was commenced by Nicholas the Fifth, but 
the ancient church was not entirely removed until the 
pontificate of Julius the Second, in 1506, when the 

Tst stone of the present building was laid. 

The history of the building of St. Peter’s, and the 
escription of the splendours of its architectural de- 
coration, would literally require volumes to do them 
sation. The treasures of a succession of pontiffs and 
» genuine of several generations of architects were 
ie ed upon the edifice. During the pontificates of 
a lus the Second, Leo the Tent , Adrian the Sixth, 
oem the Seventh, Paul the Third, Julius the 
h ird, Pius the Fifth, Gregory the Thirteenth, Sixtus 
the Fifth, ry the Fifth, and Alexander the Seventh, 
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the vast work still proceeded; and it was not until 
three centuries and a half had been consumed in the 
labour that the mighty mass was completed. The 
whole sum expended upon the church, before its com- 
pletion, has been reckoned at forty-seven millions of 
scudi, upwards of ten millions and a half sterling. It 
has been said that the building of the church was one 
of the principal causes of the Reformation, since the 
expenses of it were so great that the pontiffs were 
compelled to discredit the Catholic faith by issuing an 
extra number of indulgences. During the pontificate 
of Sixtus the Fifth, six huncred workmen were em- 
ployed day and night upon the cupola, which, by this 
extraordinary exertion, was completed in the space of 
twenty-two months. In one story only of the dome 
eleven hundred beams were employed, one hundred of 
which were of such magnitude that the arms of two 
men could not embrace them. 

The eye of the traveller is generally deceived as to 
the vast extent of this edifice, which, from the admir- 
able proportion of its parts, does not present that idea 
of magnitude which might be expected. So great is 
the deception, on first entering the church, that the 
statues of the evangelists appear to be little larger 
than life, when such in fact is their magnitude, that 
the pen in the hand of St. Mark is six feet long. . It is 
only gradually, and by comparing the objects before 
im with himself, that the traveller obtains a correct 
notion of the colossal temple which he is admiring. — 
The whole length of the church, from wall to wall, is 
six hundred and nine feet, while our own St. Paul’s 
measures only five hundred and twenty-one. The 
length of the Duomo at Milan is four hundred and 
thirty-nine, and of St. Sophia at Constantinople, three 
hundred and fifty-seven feet. The temples of the an- 
cient world cannot be compared with St. Peter’s in 
point of magnitude. In Rome, the largest of the 
temples, that of Jupiter Capitolinus, is suppposed to 
have been about two hundred feet in length; and the 
Parthenon measured two hundred and thirty in length. 
and ninety-eight in width. 


The cupola of St. Peter’s has always been repre- 
sented as one of the most sublime efforts of architec- 
tural science. “The cupola, says Mr. Forsyth, “is 

lorious. Viewed in its design, its altitude, or even its 

ecoration, as a whole, or as a part, it enchants the 
eye, it satisfies the taste, it expands the soul. The 
jt air seems to eat e all that is harsh or colossal, 
and leaves us nothing but the sublime to feast on—a 
sublime peculiar to the genius of the immortal archi- 
tect, and comprehensible only on the spot.” 


The clear inside length of the church is six hun« 
dred and fifteen feet, and the breadth, in the transepts, 
four hundred and forty-eight feet. The extreme 
height, from the level ot the piazza before the temple 
to the apex of the cross, is about four hundred and 
sixty-four feet, or nearly one-fourth as high again as 
our St. Pauls. The distance trom the extreme line of 
the ellipsis of the colonnades to the portals of the 
church is nine hundred feet, which added to the out- 
side length of the church, including its thick walls 
and vestibules, gives the prodigious distance of nearly 
one-third of a mile, covered by St. Peter’s and its ac- 
cessaries. 

An enthusiastic old traveller, Lassels, concludes his 
account of St. Peter’s with the following remarkable 
eulogy. “You will, perhaps, wonder, when you hear 
that this church is the eighth wonder of the world ; 
that the pyramids of Egypt, the walls of Babylon, the 
Pharos, Colossus, &c. were but heaps ot stones, com. 
pared to this fabric; that it hath put an antiquity to 
the blush, and all poner to a nonplus; that its se- 
veral parts are all incompdrable master-piecés; its 
pictures all originals; its statues perfect models; that 
it hath a revenue of above twenty thousand pounds a 
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year only for the fabric ; that it hath cost, till the year 
1654 (the accounts being summed up,) forty millions 
ot crowns; that most of the popes since Julius the 
Second’s time (and they have been twenty-three in all) 
have heartened and advanced this work; that the 
prime architects of the world, San Gallo, Bramante, 
Baldassere, Buonarota, Giacomo della Porta, Giovan- 
ni Fontana, Carlo Maderno, and now Cavaliero Ber- 
nino, have brought it on to this perfection, that the 
whole church itself is nothing but the quintessence of 
wit and wealth strained into a religious design of 
making a handsome house to God, and of fulfilling 
the divine oracle, which promised that magna erit glo- 
ria domus istius novissime plusquam prime.” 

It must be remarked, that the general view which 
we now present to our readers has been composed 
from an imaginary point considerably above the tops 
of the houses opposite to St. Peter’s; it is, in short, a 
birds’s-eye view, intended to show, more clearly than 
any really practical view could, the arrangement of 
the various parts and objects composing the whole. 

— 


THE QUEEN AND THE QUAKERESS. 


In the autumn of 1818, her late Majesty Queen 
Charlotte, visited Bath, accompanied by the Princess 
Elizabeth. ‘The water soon effected such a respite 
from pain in the Royal patient, that she proposed an 
excursion to a park of some celebrity in the neigh- 
borhood, then the estate of a rich widow, belonging 
to the society of Friends. Notice was given of the 
Queen’s intention, a message returned she should be 
welcome. Our illustrious traveller had perhaps, never 
betore held any personal intercourse with a member 
of the persuasion whose votaries never voluntarily 
paid taxes to “the man George called King by the 
vain ones.” The lady and gentlemen who were to 
attend the august visitants had but feeble ideas of the 
reception to be expected. 1t was supposed that the 
Quaker would at least say thy majesty, thy highness, 
or madam. ‘The royal carriage arrived at the lodge 
of the park, punctual to the appointed liour. No pre- 
parations appeared to have been made, no hostess or 
domestics stood ready to greet the guests. ‘The por- 
-ter’s bell was rung; he stept forth deliberately, with 
his broad brimed beaver on, and unbendingly accosted 
the lord in waiting, with “ What’s thy will, friend?” 
This was almost unanswerable. “Surely,” said the 
nobleman, “your lady is aware that her Majesty-—-Go 
to your mistress and say the Queen is here.” “No 
truly,” answered the man, “it needeth not, I have no 
mistress nor lady ; but friend Rachel Mills expecteth 
thine; walkin.” 

The Queen and princess were handed out, and 
walked up the avenue. At the door of the house 
stood the Legce attired Rachael, who without even a 
curtsey, but with a cheerful nod said, “How’s thee do 
friend? I am glad to see thee and thy daughter, I 
wish thee well! Rest and refresh thee and thy people 
before I show thee my grounds.” What could be 
said to such a person? Some condescensions were at- 
tempted, implying that her Majesty came, not only to 
view the park, but to testify her esteem for the society 
to which Mistress Mills belonged. Cool and unawed, 
she answered, “Yea, thou art right there. The friends 
are well thought of by most folks: but they heed not 
the praise of the world; for the rest, many strangers 

tify their curiosity by going over this place ; and it 
is my custom to conduct them myself; therefore, I 
shall do the like by thee, friend Charlotte ! Moreover, 
IE think well of thee, as a most dutiful wife and mother. 
Thou hast had thy trials, and so had thy good partner. 
I wish thy grand child well through hers.” (She al- 
luded to the Princess Charlotte.) It was so evident 
that the friend meant kindly, nay respectfully, that of- 





THE QUEEN AND QUAKERESS-—TELL HIM I LOVE HiM YET. 


fence could not be taken. She escorte 
through her estate. Ther guest 

The Princess Elizabeth noticed in the hen-house, a 
breed of poultry, hitherto unknown to her, and ex. 
pressed a wish to possess some of those rare fowls 
imagining that Mrs. Mills would regard her wish as a 
law ;_ but the quakeress quickly remarked with char. 
acteristic evasion, “ They are rare, as thoy sayest’; 
but if any are to be purchased, in this land or in other 
countries, I know few women more likelier than thy- 
self to procure them with ease.” Her royal highness 
more plainly expressed her desire to purchase some of 
those she now beheld. “1 do not buy and sell,” an. 
swered Rachel Mills. “Perhaps you will give mea 
pair?” persevered the princess with a conciliating 
smile. ‘“ Nay, verily,” replied Rachael, “I have re- 
fused many friends; and that which t have denied my 
own kinswoman, Martha Ash, it becomes me not to 
grant to any. We have long had it to say that these 
birds belong only to our house, and 1 can make no 
exceptions in favor of thine.” This isa fact. Some 
friends indeed are less stiffly starched, but old quaker 
families still exist, who pique themselves on their inde- 
pendent indifference to rank, and respect their fellow 
mortals only in proportion to the good they have done 
in their generation.—Court Journal. 


—_—SseP 
From the New York Mirror. 
TELL HIM I LOVE HIM YET, 


My pear m.—The following exquisite song was 
written by the author of Lillian, and has never been 
ppeashes. It was set to music by the lady who was 

ind one to copy it from the manuscript for the 
Mirror, and for whose voice it was expressly written, 
I will try to send you the music one of these days, 
for itis the most touching and beautiful thing I ever 
heard. Moore, the poet, to whom it was sung a few 
nights since, set no measure to his praise of both words 
and music. Of the words, indeed, there can be but one 
opinion N. P. W. 
Tell him I love him yet 
As in that joyous time! 
Tell him I ne’er forget— 
Though memory now be crime! 


Tell him when fades the light 
Upon the earth and sea, 

I dream of him by night— 
He must not dream of me! 


Tell him to go where Fame 
Looks proudly on the brave, 
And win a glorious name 
By deeds on land and wave. 


Green, green upon his brow 
The laurel wreath shall be— 

Although that laurel now 
Must not be shared with me! 


Tell him to smile again 

In pleasure’s dazzling throng— 
To wear another’s chain— 

To praise another's song! 


Before the loveliest there 
I'd have him bend the knee, 
And breathe to her the prayer 
He used to breathe to me! 


Tell him that, day by day, 
Life looks to me more dim— 
I falter whenI pray, __ 
Although I pray for him. 
And bid him when I die, 
Come to our fav’1ite tree— 
I shall not hear him sigh— 
Then let him sigh for me. 
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THE PAST, THE PRESENT, AND THE FUTURE. 


Original. 


THE PAST, THE PRESENT ; 
AND THE FUTURE. 


“ My soul isa torrent descending from the mountains— 
acataract down which the waters ever flow, and thence 
sweep over the vallies, plains and meadows, sloping to- 
wards the boundless ocean. Life’s a stream, flowing at 
the close of day—at opening morning, it flows on; night 
returns it flows—day again dawn, it flows still. Nought 
ean exhaust its waves or stay its course, until it reaches 
that ocean, its fountain and its place of rest. There in 
murmuring it pours its tro bled waters in the bosom of its 
parent deep—and in that bosom finds a final, an eternal 
repose.” —Poetic and Rehgious Harmonies, by Alphonse 
de Lamartine. 


The present bursts upon us as a spark, and as a spark 
vanishes and leaves the future in darkness and doubt; but 
the past is our secure and embodied treasure, on every 
piece of which time has stamped an ineffacable imprint.— 
The events, characters, opinions, discoveries, and im- 
provements in arts and sciences, are the grains of gold, or 
the precious stones picked from the sands along that 
stream, whose source and discharge are in the recesses of 
past and future eternity. Literature is the cabinet in 
which those precious remains have been deposited, ar- 
ranged and preserved. 

When we seek to consult destiny on our own, or the 
fate of others, the present perplexes, and from the future 
we shrink as from a gloomy abyss, a gulf threatenin 
without displaying the phantoms or realities we dread, 
but the silently speaking past, smiles and invites us to 
enter her cabinet; and points to those rich and admoni- 
tory niches, in which lie the accumulated wisdom of all 
former ages. We enter, peace and calm here unite and 
holding in their hands the symbols of duration, invite us 
by looks divine to examine the gems around us; we 
touch one gem after another, and a light, soft. holy, and 
soul-inspiring glow spread - and strengthens,giving to every 
object increasing lustre, and penetrating our minds, seems 
as the etherial essence of intelligence. The invention of 
writing, under whatever form, was the embodying of 
thought; and he who could thus give permanence to the 
invisible rays of intellect, and render them tangible, other 
intellects changed man, as far as he availed himself of 
its meliorating power, from a roaming savage to an intel- 
ligent being ; changed his dwelling from a'tent toa palace, 
and his feelings of vengeance to those of love and mercy. 

he human soul, uncultivated, wild and rude,demands 
long care, the uprooting of noisome weeds and the intro- 
duction of salutary plants, and one age is too brief to 
change this wilderness to a garden. The past has given 
to us the seeds of good imp'ements to cultivate our blest 
possession, Our minds, and has, again bequeathed us the 
most sublime instructions, on time and seasons. Let us 
not pause here on the melancholy reflection how man 
ave neglected the divine inheritance ; but proceed wit 
the pleasing view of the increasing value of that inheri- 
tance, and on how much each individual has within his or 
er grasp to augment the product of their own share of 
the wide field of knowledge. 

Next to oral language, of the arts known to mankind, 
the only two which it is the duty of every person to ac- 
quire, is reading and writing; and these are, by a strange 
‘nconsistency, the arts most neglected by those who have 
udied them, and acquired the power to reduce them to 
Practice. If we were to suppose any person in full pos- 
‘ession of a tract of most productive soil, and in the use 
or rather abuse of such an estate, abandon it to utter neg- 
nak and in place of careful cultivation, leave it to weeds, 

ramble and noxious reptiles, to such person we could 
hot avoid awarding our pity, or a feeling still more severe 
and debasing ; and yet every one who possesses a sane 
mind in a sound body, and neglects to cultivate that mind, 
*cis a partincomparably morecensurable,than does he who 

‘caves his farm to desolation. May we not assert that 

‘ie two species of negligence. are very often found united 
had conduct of the sume individual. Why are these 

g8 so? 

€ answer : that the causes of self mental neglect are 
Many. Some of these causes impose no moral blame as 
“ley are insuperable ; but others, and far most numerous, 
and far most powerfully operating causes of this evil, are 
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phantoms or pretences in themselves, and vanish at the 

very touch of reason. It is true, that mental enjoyment, 
the fruit of its culture, demands association ; therefore, 
where human beings, are widely and thinly scattered, 

means are consequently few, to procure or cal! into action 
intellectual acquirements. Even orai language becomes 
rude and imperfect, where the members of society stand 

remote frem each other, and remain to a certain degree 
perpetual strangers. But as the void becomes filled. and 

as the individuals, the atoms of the moral world apreence 
density becomes itself both a moral and mental power, 

and as density of population increases inversely, de- 

creases the excuse, and happily the impeding causes of 
menial neglect. Wealth and certainty of social inter- 
course, are the almost invariable consequences of increase 
of population; and where sufficiently advanced, sustain 
the charge of perversity against those who thus situated 
can aud vet will not improve the most invaluable gift they 

have received from their Creator. , 

The most influential of ajl causes of neglecting the im- 
provement of the human mind, is probably, however, an 
erroneous definition of the term education. This term is 
commonly, 2lmost exclusively applied to what is learned 
in seminaries of different kinds; and thus restricted, acts 
powerfully and most injuriously on self education, or, on 
that best of all knowledge, which we acquire in the active 
intercourse of human society. In support of this suppo- 
sition, let me quote from a work published expressly to 
forward the cause of self education. The work alluded 
to, is that very cheap, and yet very valuable journal, the 
Penny Magazine. In that journal and under the head of 
an article entitled, “ difficulty of supplying the want of 
early education,” we read the following: 

“ T think | may say, that in the whole of my life, I have 
never received any other direct, and actual knowledge 
from others than such as a person necessarily, in his 
pessane through life, gleans trom those with whom he 

as intercourse. 1 was taught, indeed, to read and to 
write ; but you are aware, that reading ind writing form 
no part of real knowledge, being simply acquirements— 
implements with which, if we Jearn how to use them; 
some knowledge may be acquired and communicated.— 
Poverty and great bodily infirmity. concurred to stop my 
education at this point. Poverty required that I should 
earn my bread by the sweat of my brow. ; i" 

“My boyhood and youth are now over; and, in review- 
ing my past career, | am sensible of many errors of con- 
duct, and of many omissions of the duty which each man 
owes to himself; but in adverting to the particular period 
I have mentioned, I am at a loss to perceive how, under 
all the circumstances, I could better have ecplayes the 
uncontrolied and unguided leisure of my boyhood, than I 
did. During this period, and subsequently in the inter- 
vals of manual occupation, I read with eagnerness every 
printed thing that fell in my way; from the placard on 
the wall, and the torn newspaper gathered from the 
street, to volumes from the shelves of my neighbours; 
and from the nursery book. and the Fairy Tale, to_the 
poetry of Milton, and the metaphysics of Locke. Thus 
in the progress of years, I gathered together a considerable 
quantity of general knewledge, mixed with much rubbish 
and unprofitable matter. I gathered this knowledge to- 
rane in solitude and silence, without the cognizance, 

irection, concurrence, encouragement or control of an y 
living soul. I was evenstirred by reading, to think an 
to write for myself; and I acquired the power of expres- 
sing what I thought, or wished to state, Just as 1 now ex- 
press it to you.” : 

* Then you are a self educated man”—* No! I consider 
myself an uneducated man; and it is precisely my object 
to state that, while my actual acquirements have made 
happy and useful a life, which once promised nothing of 
comfort or utility. I have suffered much from the want 
of that mental discipline in early life. and of those con- 
nected studies, and regulated pursuits, which form what I 
understand by the term education.” 

In the case of this writer, you have the example of a 
man who by self exertion. acquired the power to think 
logically and write correctly, and yet expressed of himself 
the vulgar opinion of the world, and pronounced that he 
was an uneducated man ; and why did he pronounce this 
debasing opinion? Why because he gave to the term 
education, only a specific in place of a general applica- 
tien. “* KnowLepce 1s rower.” though long used can 
never become either a trite or trivial expression. It con- 
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tains a philosophical truth, applicable to all ages and na- 


tions, and to every state of society. The savage who ex- 
Cels in the construction of his wigwam, and in his hunting 
implements, is exalted above his fellows, and is really 
comparatively educated. In the most advanced state of 
human nature, every thing known to any individual is 
what constitutes education, and every item of such know- 
— or skill is a particle out of which the whole is 
‘ormed. 

From the preceding, and regarding education under this 
comprehensive point of view, this intellectual distinction 
if inseparable from literature, canrot be confined to what 
is learned in schools. Whatever latitude is given to the 
term, however, education must from the inherent differ- 
ence of mind and circumstances, be comparatively une- 
qually distributed. ‘Some will from natural aptitude, from 
local advantages, and more from superior industry, out- 
strip others; but it must involve an absurdity to declare 
a person uneducated, who has read extensively. who has 
read the most exalted poetry, studied the most profound 
treatises on metaphysics, and who can reason logically 
and write with perspicuity. _ 

The very language of which we have imbibed the first 
rudiments in the cradle, and which is with truth and deep 
feeling, called our mother tongue; is not only a part, but 
is, and ever must continue to be. under all future circum- 
stances of our existence, the most important part of our 
education. It is language which forms the means of 
intercommunication between individuals. It is the tie 
which binds society together, and yet, by a palpable in 
version of reason, a person gains the title of being edu- 
cated, not from his skill in his own, but in not alone dead 
but foreign languages. Little credit is gained by the ut- 
most power of wielding the very instrument by which is 
secured the love, confidence and social intercourse of 
human beings in all the relations of life; but he is vener- 
ated who possesses the reputation of having studied a 
language or languages, no longer spoken by any portion 
of mankind ; and only used to perpetuate the remem- 
brance of events and characters, many ages past become 
utterly unknown to the far greater part of any existing 
peopie. i : : 

Let me here premise, that the very absurd idea is not 
entertained of depreciating classic studies. e who 

ssess the means and inclination to pursue those studies 
ave an indisputable right to do so, and an equal right in 
after life. to draw from their attainments all the advan- 
tages which they afford ; but it is the undue claim made, 
and granted, in favor of that part of education procured 
in the higher seminaries, which ought to be resisted, and 
the more, as such immunity ever has and ever must ope- 
rate in favor of a few, to the exclusion of the many.— 
They are resisted because they tend to depress emulativn, 
and prevent the many from using the means of self im- 
provement, which is almost universally in the United 
States, within reach of individuals. 

{ In a brief review of a subject, admitting. indeed for 
complete developement demanding a volume or volumes, 
for its discussion in a brief essay, only outlines can be 
sketched. In the present instance, I shall confine my 
observations to the benefits of elementary educetion in 
the United States; and more particularly to that species 
of education attainable by almost every sane and free 
mind. That species of education which enables the 
great body of the people to use their common language to 
most effect, in the three different operations of speaking, 
reading and writing. 

_ Amongst the arts known to mankind, after speech 
itself, the only two that it is the duty of every person to 
acquire are reading and writing ; and nevertheless, these 
are the arts most neglected by those who have acquired 
them, and of course who possess the power to re- 
duce them to practice. 

One excuse for neglecting elementary educatior, is ex- 
pense. lo a certain extent, this excuse is valid, but 
more particularly applies to the acquirement of classical 
education, and diminishes progressively as we descend 
from the few to the many. This excuse has also lost 
much of its plausibility within the current century. In 
the fall of the price af books, and in that of tuition since 
eigheen huudred, the great body of the people have 
opened to them facilities of mental improvement, which 
the past generation could not conceive even in hope.— 

Whilst this salutary and immense revolution has been in 
progress, none who have not watched the changes and 
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compared the extremes, can form a judgment of the ad. 


vantages possessed by the existing generation. 


Printing and all the subsidiary arts necessary to form 


that greatest of all human productions, a book ; as algo 
the greater cheapness of material, have so reatly ad. 
vanced, that the labor and time formerly domnanting 
months, are at present performed in as many days— 
Books have become cheaper, to such an extent, that per- 
sons must be indeed destitute in this country who cannot 
procure some of those silent and invaluable companions 
and instructors. 

In this place I cannot resist the expression of that er. 


| 
thusiasm i feel, when contemplating the properties of a ” 


book. To the eye and mind of a savage, a book appears 
a block; to him a_stone rough from the earth would not 
be so barren of all meaning; but to the civilized and in- 
structed person, who has in the art of read 
to draw forth its valuable qualities, it becomes a treasure 
beyond all price. ‘Touch it and it opens as a Casket. It 
opens in thin lamine, sparkling whe poe. The mind 
revels amid these exhaustless stores, and so magic are 
the a of this Casket, that thousands may be from 
it enriched to overflowing; and yet not a particle of the 
smallest gem taken away. It is not only an exhaustless, 


but also an indestructible mine. Round its margin roses © 
At this remote age, we © 


ever bloom, and never fade. 
are drawing the most valuable of all wealth from the very 
same Casket; the same mines, from which were drawn 
the songs of David. the moral precepts of Solomon, his 
son, and thé enduring metal from which was formed the 
lyre of Homer. Whatever adds dignity to our nature— 


whatever gives sublimity to our conceptions—whatever | 


discoveries augment the sum of human happiness, and 
removes causes of pain, sorrow, vice and crime; and 


whatever teaches human nature to be kind, benevolent, 7 


just and forbearing, once dug from the mine and deposit- 
ed in the Casket. so mighty is the effect, that time ceases 


to have power over the deposit—No! what do | say? — 
Time has indeed now lost his destructive power, but 


has gained, immeasurably in his power of preservation, 

and of multiplication. New continents and Islands may 
iscove 

in the arts of life, may, to an indefinite extent superin- 


duce the augmentation of mankind—Yes! millions on | 
millions of intelligent beings may rise on earth, and yet | 


the mental supply swells with still greater rapidity, and 
secures abundance to congregated nations. 

Are these treasures hidden in a temple, seated on a 
mountain accessible only after great toil and fatigue‘— 
No! on the contrary, it is plaeed in a temple, whose thou- 
sand doors are ever open. Gardens surround its walls, 
and no rude hand repulses the humblest votary, whose 
steps are turned towards its vestibule, and within all va 
ference of rank unknown, except that based on cultivate . 
reason. It is a temple all may enter, and very few w! 
visit and not revisit it. It is a temple into which admittance 
is as free as the air we breathe. To pass its portals, an 
receive benediction from its ministering priests demands 
no passport from monarchs or prelates. A smali pittance 
abstracted from the fruits of daily labor will secure en- 
trance. : te 

To quit figure or metaphor, and speak in plain e 
guage, we may assert, that to obtain a decent elementary 
education, is within the grasp of avers yonee ie 
this country. Such have been as already observed, 
prodigious improvements in the arts of printing aU 


binding, and other attendant processes in the formation of | 


books within the last twenty years, that literature nas 
fallen one half or more in price. Ina work which oe? 
one ought to subscribe for and read, “ Z'he Penny ord 
zine,” is a series 0! papers on printing, the improveme 
in printing and book-binding, &c., in which is shown ‘ 
remarkable and salutary revolution alluded to / salt 
essay. Here we have traced also, the slow but s rt of 
advance of instruction from the discovery of + the 
printing; the gradual transfusion of literature i 
body of the people, and its change from an aristocratic) 
a popular feature of society. The following I cannot esent 

“A few years after the commencement of the n own 
century, a system of education, which is now “nt 
throughout Europe, as that of MUTUAL INSTRUCTION: ovet 
introduced into this country (England.) In whae 


‘ A i- 
mode this system was called into action, Its first peat 
ments soon demonstrated, that through it, education mig 

be bestowed at a much cheaper rate than 


had ever bé- 


ing the means | 


—new empires may rise, and improvements — 
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fore been considered practicable. This success en- 
couraged the friends of education to exertions quite un- 
exampled, and the British and Foreign School Society, 
and the National Society, had in a very few years, uae t 
some thousands of children to read and write; who. 
without the new arrangements which had been brought 
into practice, would in great part have remained com- 
pletely :ntaught. ‘The demand for books of a new class, 
was thus preparing on every side. The demand would 
not be very sudden or very urgent, but it would still 
exist, and would become, stronger and stronger, till a 
supply was in some degree provided for it. It wouid act 
too, but surely upon that portion of society, whose de- 
mand for knowledge, had already been in_ part supplied. 
The principle of educating the humblest in the scale of 
society, would necessarily pre an impulse to the educa- 
tion of the class immediately above them. ‘The impulse 
would indeed be least felt by the large establishments 
for education at the other end of the scale, and thus, 
whilst the children of the peasant, and the tradesman 
would learn many valuable lessons, through the influence 
of a desire for knowledge for its own sake ; and of love 
for their instructors, the boys of many of our great pub- 
lic schools, would Jong remain acquiring only a know- 
ledge of words and not of things, and influenced chiefly 
by a degrading fear of brutal punishment. ‘The demand 
for knowledge thus created, and pint gathering strength 
amongst the bulk of the people, could not be adequately 
supplied twenty years ago, by the mechanical inventions 
then employed in the art of printing. Exactly in the 
sime way as the demand for knowledge which began to 
agitate men’s minds about the middle of the fifteenth 
century. produced the invention of printing ; so the great 
extension, of the demand in England, (and many other 
countries.) at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
produced those mechanical improvements. which have 
created a new era in the typographical art.”* 

If these observations apply to the people of England, 
they are not confined to that nation; with one exception, 
they apply far more to the people of the United States. 
What the writer calls the humble class of society, exists 
in England as an original element ; on the contrary, in the 
United States, our institutions are based on the principle, 
that no humble class of free people are in existence. So 
operative in reality is the theory, that where only humble, 
that is ignorant, class existing the United States, the 
members have themselves to blame for their depression. 
If people were not blinded by custom, they would as 
little look up to government for education, as they would 
for religion, or for the implements of their ordinary busi- 
ness. In religious matters they claim unbounded free- 
dom, as they do in the acquirement or disposal of pro- 
perty; and yet for the cultivation of their minds, seek 
the means from public support in the form of schools, 
academies, colleges and other seminaries, with the un- 
deniable fiets before them, that far the greater share of 
practical knowledge must be procured in the general 
intercourse of society, and that such knowledge never 
was or can be, except very partially from schools. 

lhe truth of these observations can be illustrated from 
a survey of Pennsylvania, and many other sections of the 
United States. All parts of the same state are of course 
under one system of law, and therefore, as far as law can 
Operate on education, the effect must be uniform; but 
though this is too obvious to demand proof—no person of 
ordinary observation need be told how excessive is the 
mental difference, between not only distant but con- 
guous neighbourhoods of the same state. Why this 
difference? Because in some neighbourhoods precisely 
what | recommend has been effected. The people of 
such neighbourhoods, have without such intention, de- 
cided one of the most important problems ever presented 
‘o human reason. ‘They have shewn, that freedom af 
ording personal security was the most important aid 
they wanted from government, to cultivate either their 
thinds or their fields. Such neighbourhoods it may be 
uso remarked, are always distinguished for alacrity in 
receiving, and skillin using to effect, such direct pecu- 
dary aid offered by government. Such neighbourhoods, 
we really to all intents and to more or Jess purpose, 
schools of mutual instruction. 

In such schools, not alone children, but both sexes of 


rete 





* Penny Magazine, December 1833. 
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all ages, are daily acquiring, restoring and intercommuni- 
cating useful knowledge, and by modes of instruction, 
which admits of no fear of brutal punishment; but, on 
the reverse, by means, which while elevating the mind 
sweetens society by cherishing every social feeling. In 
such schools the desire of knowledge is gratified from 
augmented stores and reduced prices. 

n this essay I wish it to be observed, that I have Jaid 
no stress on the political benefits to be derived from ele- 
mentary education, and the reason is that I regard such 
benefits. as the lowest in the scale, and those must de- 
sultory in application. That thirst of general inferma- 
tion, which in place of being satiated, is increased b 
reading, will superinduce in most cases, fully as muc 
political knowledge, as even the great majority of any 
people can usefully apply as members of the body poli- 
tic ; and I might add, that there is one great, and perhaps 
insuperable evil attending a general attention to political 
science, and that is an inordinate wish to obtain, and of 
course, pursuit after office. 

My objects are ; the indescribable charm which intel- 
lectual culture throws over society ; the polishing and 
softening effects on social intercourse of reading: to 
change the empioyment of leisure from idle or injurious 
pursuits, to those, which while they delight the heart, 
exalt the understanding ; and particularly to induce the 
agriculturist and mechanic, with their families to cast off 
the*rustic garb, and clothe their minds in that dress, 
which will fit them to take that rank in intellectual, 
which they have, and ever must hold as political and mo- 
ral elements of rational force. 

Another object is to convince every family, that all 
that is valuable, and all that is, at once sweet and endur- 
ing in cultivated intellect, may be brought into their 
dwellings; and that real practical education, that is all of 
useful knowledge possessed by an individual or by a com - 
munity, are mere convertible terms. 


To obtain the great good recommended, demands not 
wealth aceording to the common meaning given to that 
term. The exceptions are certainly very rare amongst 
the sane minded white inhabitants of this section of the 
earth, to whom a competent education is unattainable.— 
Over the wilfully ignorant, those who can and do not 
learn to read, and to those still less excusable, who have 
acquired this great art, and neglect its use, the classic 
scholar has an indisputable right to claim superiority.— 
Therefore, those who have it in their power, and do not 
place themselves on a level with the intelligence of their 
age, cannot complain justly of the effects of an evil, the 
very existence of which they could, but were tov indolent 
to prevent. : 

tis with mingled feelings of regret and disgust, that I 
am constrained to say, that as far as my Own personal 
observation and inquiries extend, full one third of the 
adult population do not read, and a proportion it would 
test credulity to state who cannot read. 


Europe, the region of our ancestors, so rich in examples 
on every branch of the philosophy of man, aboundg in 
those applicable to the general effects of the cultivation 
or neglect of human reason; and of the power of cuiti- 
vated intellect over the asperities of physical nature.— 
There we are presented with the fearful contrasts be- 
tween advance and retrogradation—there we have before 
us the proof that nature may in vain display her profu- 
sion where man himself remains uncultivated : and there 
as a sublime consolation, we have the demonstration that 
all the severities of climate, and all the ungratefulness of 
soil, cannot prevent the lightest aspirations of truth and 
reason from being fully gratified. 

If we examine a map of Europe, and follow N. lat. 50°, 
as traced across its surface, we find that line entering on 
the west, the mouth of the Pritish channel, and traversing 
this great strait obliquely, intersects the continent in 
France; and between the mouths of the Seine and Som- 
me rivers, merely touching England at the Lizard Point, 
stretching over the continent it leaves to the northward 
all the departments of the north, and Pas de Calais, with 
near one half that of Somme, thence over the southern 
part of Belgium and Rhenish Prussia, reaches and crosses 
the Rhine just below Mayence; thence following the 
general course of the Mayer, leaving the cities of Darm- 
stadt, Wurtzburg, and Bayreuth, to the south enters Bo- 
hemia at Egra; thence over and nearly centrically, the 
mountain basin of Bohemia, and crossing the Muldace 
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just above Prague. follows thence the general course of 
the Elbe to its source in the mountains of Moravia; over 
northern Moravia, and southern Silesia, leaving Olmutz 
and Tropau to the southward, and Neisse and T'arnow itz 


to the northward, and entering Austrian Poland, leaving 
Lemburg or Leopol to the southward, and Cracow to the 


northward, intersects Russia near Kremnitz. In Russia 
this line traverses the governments of Volhymia. Kiev, 
Pultava, Kharkof, Voronetz. Don Kozaks, and the ex- 
treme southern part of Saratov, crossing the Wolga be- 
Jow Kamichin, and above Tzaritzin, and thence over the 
intermediate country to the Ural river, entering Asia be- 
low he Tartar town of Uraisk. 

Leaving Russia out of the estimate, there are now ac- 
cording to the best authorities, in the residue of Europe 
about 175,000,600 of inhabitants ; and of this mass exist to 
the north of N. lat. 50°: 





All the inhabitants of the British islands 23,506,000 
Northern part of France 2,000,000 
Netherlands 5,000,000 
Germany, northern part 15,000,000 
ussia 12,500,000 
Denmark 2,000,000 
Sweden 4,000,000 
Amount total 64,000,000 


According to this estimate, we find in the very change- 
ful and comparatively harsh climate of northern Europe, 
sixty-four millions of people, or something above the one 
third part of the aggregate population of western Europe. 
But when we turn from mere numbers to actual intel- 
lectual advance, the contrast is completely reversed.— 
From authority entirely French, and now in my posses- 
gion, there were in that kingdom in 1830, sixteen millions 
of its inhabitants who not read. We may safely 
assume France as at least as far advanced as the aggre- 
gate of southern Europe; and if so, and we admit French 
evidence against France, there must be nearly a terrible 
amount of ninety millions of Europeans, southward of 
N. lat. 50°. who cannot read. While on this subject 
there are two remarks I cannot omit making :—first, 
where many cannot, there are always a greater number 
of those who can and do not read, than there is where 
reading is an art known to all, or toa great majority.— 
The second remark is, that where education is confined 
to a few, that minority is almost uniformly to be found in 
cities or towns. In southern Europe, education is in a 
very great degree confined to the cities, large towns or 
villages. ‘To these observations, it is true there are ex- 
ceptions, but as exceptions prove the pobre gees: ap- 
plication is correct. Those well acquainted with the 
state of education in the United States, can decide how 
far the two preceding remarks apply to this side of the 
Atlantic ; while I close this essay with some evidence to 
show that intellectual superiority depends but little on 
climate. 

Malte Brun, writing and publishing in France, observes 
Vol. VILL. p. 536: : : 

“ The Scandinavian peninsula, much more enlightened 
than France, surpasses in information, not only Prussia, 
but also the British Islands. In Sweden “ every peasant 
can ; all know their rights, and all join to a rea- 
sonable attachment to their religion, an attachment no 
Jess ardent, to a form of government, which has for ages 
protected their liberty.” 

“The number of students enrolled at Upsal, the prin- 
cipal university of Sweden, are above fourteen hundred, 
a result which shews, that the number of students at 
Upsal, exceeds that of several of the most renowned 
seminaries of Germany, which contain only six, seven, or 
eight hundred. Again what is very remarkable is, that of 
a thousand students at Upsal, about two hundred (one 
fifth) are the sons of peasants. The number of students 
at Lund, is nearly four hundred.”— Revue Encyclopedique, 

Pol. 41, p. 812. : vag 

* There is much more (comparatively) of education in 
Denmark, than in France. It is rare to meet a peasant, 
or any other of the lower class in Denmark, who cannot 
read. In Denmark elementary education, is not confined 
as in France, to reading, writing, arithmetic, and religious 
instruction, but comprehends also, political history, geo- 

phy, and natura! history. > higher stadies enjoy 


the same favor as the early branches of education.”— 
Malte Brun, Vol. 8, p. 578-9. 
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. Though the principles on which the system of educa. 
tion in Denmark is conducted, have met disapprobation 
as being too arbitrary by some French writers, they ag 
well as all others, must confess, the effects to be very 
salutary fruits of power. ‘The following is translated 
from the Revue Encyclopedique, Vel. 44, p. 515. 

“ Every commune in the whole extent of the kingdom 
of Denmark, possesses a commission of public instruc- 
tion. The parents are obliged by law to send their chil- 
dren to the public school, or to satisfy the commissioners 
of their ability to educate their children at home ; and it ig 
part of the legal duties of the commissioners to secure that 
the law, as regards education is carried into effect, and to 
record any exception. To receive confirmation by the 
church depends on education, and of course, the civil 
right also, as without confirmation, no person in Den- 
mark can marry, exercise any public function, or give 
testimony on oath.” 

From the preceding, we may rationally conclude that 
sanity of mind and stupid ignorance, can rarely charac- 
terize any citizen of either Sweden or Denmark. 

Crossing the Baltic we reach Prussia and northern Ger. 
many; and in a few brief sentences we can learn the 
claims of the inhabitants of both countries to intellectual 
rank. In the 45th Vol. of the Revue Encyclopedique, p. 
p. 464-466, we have the following document. 
ai The Prussian government was the first to recognise 
an intellectual Germany, independent of political divi- 
sions. When we cxamine the foundations on which 
rests this empire of mind, it is found to consist in the 
freedom of public instruction. It is by this liberty, the 
source of fF ew rights, that Prussia is eminently Ger- 
man. Public instruction is free in Prussia, only wisely 
restrained and kept in due bounds.” 

The writer goes on to state the modes and arrange- 
ments necessary to the administration of education, and 
then observes, that, “the professors have full liberty of 
teaching, and many choose the subjects and modes of 
their lessons ; and that the students on their side, havethe 
choice of university. native or foreign, and in whatever 
seminary the choice of Professors.” : 

Other observations again follow, as creditable to the 
Prussian modes of education, primary and classical ; 

which the indispensable brevity of this essay com- 
pels me to omit—but the following it would be unpar- 
donable to negiect. pa ee é : 

“ Besides the colleges, there exists in Berlin, 120 pri- 
mary schools for the two sexes. All these establish- 
ments are subject to a general school commissioner, and to 
special superintendants. The instructors, and even the 
ladies who teach in the schools, have to submit to a rigor- 
ous examination. 

* In all the provincial towns, the number of schools are 
in proportion to those in Berlin. Every village of any 
importance has its school. and very few Hamlets are 
without one. Jt is almost im le for a Prusian Peas- 
ant not to know how to read, because such knowledge 
forms part of religious instruction. It is thus that, t 
Prussian government watches over the education of the 
people, whilst securing to them a prudent share of liber- 
ty. : 
But we are not to stop with the means of education, but 

roceed to shew, that in northern Germany the people 
te not only learned how to read, but that they do read. 


The first library formed at Berlin, was in 1659, under 
the administration of Frederick William, the Great Elec 
tor: and in 1829, Wilker, the first librarian to the King 0 
Prussia, published a history of the royal library of Berlin, 
and stated, that it then contained 250,000 printed volumes. 
and 4611 manuscripts. ; ; 

In the same year, 1829, the students in the Prussian 
Universities were in number at 
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The preceding, however, includes only the students in 
the Universities of Germany and Royal Prussia, a mi by 
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ttending academies and other inferior seminaries 
red the rank of: Universities, though teaching the 
same branches. The following is a comparative tabular 
view of the other German Universities, in 1829. 
Tribourg, in the Grand Duchy of Baden _ students 627 


Giesen, Grand Duchy of Hease Darmstadt 558 
Getenger, Kingdom of Hanover 1264 
Heidelberg, Grand Duchy of Baden 602 
Jena, Grand Duchy of Weimar . 619 
Liepzig, Kingdom of Saxony 1400 
Marbourg, Electoral Hesse (Hesse Casse!) 351 
Munich, Baravia 1854 
Wurtzburg, do. 513 
Tubingen, Kingdom of Wurtemberg 876 


8564 
Revue Encyclopedique, Vol. 49-236. 


It would be presumption in the writer to entitle the 
receding essay, even a sketch on education, but as pub- 

fie liberality is now held forth in aid of private exertion, 
the hints founded on document domestic or foreign, may 
tend to assist in rousing energy on the first of all human 
consideration. The slight view taken of the state of 
education in the nothern part of Europe, might, indeed 
ouvht to have included the British islands; where ex- 
amples on both extremes abound. but I may at some fu- 
ture time make the land of our fathers the subject of a 
special essay ; and now it may be stated that the original 
of this paper was a lecture prepared for, and delivered to 
a company united in a Lyceum, and closed by the follow- 
ing generat observations. 

Our elementary books, it may be fearlessly asserted, 
abound in vulgar errors, which if we advance not beyond 
them, must be and remain engrafted on our minds.— 
Thus in cultivating our intellect, our labour is as neces- 
sary, often greater, and always more painful, to root up 
and destroy weeds than to sew the seed, and nourish the 
plants of real knowledge. In our progress learning and 
inlearning keep nearly unequal pace,and can it be doubt- 
ed, which is most salutary, the eradication of error or the 
acquirement of truth. 

Of all errors, however, the most injurious are, an over- 
weening Opinion of every thing appertaining to our own, 
and depreciation of what belongs, or supposed to bélong 
to other countries. 

The system of self instruction leads on to mutual in- 
struction, and both superinduce a spirit of inquiry. In 
such progression minds act on minds, and emulative of 
each other. become habituated to enter on every pursuit, 
and awaken to actua! observation, the all important 
question interchanged, “ why is it so?” This very start- 
ling interrogatory presupposes that assent is no longer 
given to vulgar error, merely from its antiquity. As in- 
quiry, reading and their never failing effect meditation, 
proceeds, mutual confidence between members of so- 
Clety, is strengthened from increasing conviction that 
every statement hus to encounter the test of reason.— 
Frivolous thoughts and pursnits are supplanted by solid 
and enduring knowledge. In the operation of such a 
system, it may well be said, * the school-master is abroad,” 
as It Constitutes every individual a teacher. The profes- 
sors in this great seminary are paid for what they com- 
muuicate, by what tony receive. It is a system of intel- 
actual commerce, wherein the exchange is always in 

avor of the most extensive importer. here are we to 


me oe staples for this commerce ?—From earth, ocean, 
air. 


The staples for such a commerce were formed by the 


» ‘same hand, who spread the Heavens over our head, gave 


4 ed fruit, adorn and enrich the earth. 
| may be entitled the poetry of science, opens to us inex- 


> amination an 
| Ing, habitation, and means of locomotion are so exten- 


_ tous the earth as our dwelling, and filled the ocean and 
| 8ct bounds to its shores. , ' 


Vo we seek to fill our mental stores from organised 
ings; animals and vetegables are found at every step. 
€ green leaf. the many colored flower, and as variegat- 
Here botany which 


austible, cogant, useful and delightful subjects of ex- 
reflection. The elements of food, cloth- 


Sively supplied by ve 
t getable matter, as to render botan 
almost if not altogether illimitable; but its study at ad 


; the “es us to extend our views beyond the vegetable, into 


¢ animal kingdom. The materials which in great part 


; compose our houses, our fences, implements of husban- 
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dry, and our carriages or means of motion, from the 
most rude vehicle, to the proudest ship which breasts the 
deep, are it is true supplied from the vegetable kingdom. 
In all their splendor and usefulness, the innumerable 
families of vegetables rise on every side, as if to court the 
admiration and stimulate the contemplative powers of 
mankind; but this very contemplation leads us on to the 
discovery that vegetable beings seem created to sustain 
another and superior order of beings, animals. When we 
examine the smallest flower in a microscope, we very 
seldom find it uninhabited by animal life. When we ex- 
amine the woods, the fields, and meadows, we feel that 
all their products are stores destined to nourish animation, 
and the same truth meets us, within the corolla of the 
smallest flower. 

From the vegetables with all their attractions, we are, 
therefore, led away to animated nature, and vast is the 
kingdom into which we now enter. Now appear to us 
beings living, and moving by a power within each indivi- 
dual, and beings rising from the animalcule sporting in 
the rain drop, to MAN himself; from Zoophytes, to be- 
ings endowed with powers to scan the motions of the 
heavenly bodies; all pass before us, and subjec! to our 
observation, and if neglected, all shame our negligence. 

Similar to many vegetable beings, many animals have 
entered into history with man himself. Associated with 
man from time immemorial, have been, the sheep, camel, 
goat. elephant, horse, cow, the dog, and some other quad- 
rupeds, with many of the feathered tribes. From the 
spoils of animals have come our richest vestments, most 
nutritive food, many of our most splendid ornaments ; and 
in the horse and elephant. the most powerful aid of man 
in peace a. d war. 

n both kingdoms open to us, fields of observation and 
range 6 vast beyond all our exertion to reach their bound. 
In the two great organised kingdoms, we are only dis- 
tracted by choice of objects. In both, families press on 
families of beings to share our notice, and if occupy our 
powers to compre them with each other, how sublime 
are the laws which must be every moment developed.— 
‘lhe resemblances and differences—the modes of pro- 
duction, growth, decay, and decomposition. The mys- 
terious programs of existence, in which lite and death ap- 
pear as links alternating in an endless chain. 

If again we quit to scan inorganised matter, we are 
merged into another immensity. So long have we been 
familiar with beholcing a seed enclosed in the ground, 
and afterwards rising, at first a feeble and tender pam 
but gradually swelling and rising to a stately tree bloom- 
ing with flowers, clothed with richest foliage, and then 
bending under a loud of fruit; that we are startled when 
our attention is called to such prodigious transformation. 
But our observation once awakened, our minds rush from 
wonder to wonder. We examine that soil composed of 
inert matter, in and on which those great metamorphoses 
are accomplished; and discover it to be an aggregation of 
element, animal, vegetable, and mineral. Every spot, 
every stone, yes, every pebble affords a page, and in their 
composing materials we find a few simple ies, and 
meet at every step the great truth, that nature by means 
of these simple elements, has compounded the crust ef 
our earth, from the soil we cultivate to the snow capped 
mountain. 


We advance and metalic matter is detected varying in 
color, solidity and density, and from this matter, as our 
faculiies perfect our discoveries; we give form and ap- 
plication to the almost infinite variety of articles of use, 
convenience and luxury: articles which could not be 
censtructed from any other known matter. So admirable 
indeed are the properties of metals. that in addition to 
the innumerable other uses to which they have been ap- 
plied, from it, and only advantageously from it could be 
formed that great auxiliary of man in the exchanges of 
other forms of .natter, money. : : 

All these unlimited fields of observation lie open to 
every mind in this, and in a greater or less degree in all 
civilized regions of the earth; and yet, the most elevated, 
study of man remains to be noticed. Astronomy which 
raises us above and beyond this globe, and its allurements 
and cares. 

Here ought to be noticed and exploded, one of the most 
unfounded vulgar errors, which ever stood an obstacle to 
the progress of liberal knowledge. Astronomy has been 
regarded as inaccessible to the bulk of mankind, when in 
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fact, the mechanism of the Solar system, is incomparably 
more simple, and of course more easily comprehended 
than that of a watch, clock, or steam engine. Either to 
write, read, or understand the higher calculations neces- 
sary to determine ail the motions and places of the hea- 
venly bodies, is, it is true, only attainable or really neces- 
sary to be attained by a few; but to comprehend the 
beautiful structure of the planetary systems; and the 
effect of gravitation in regulating the motion and preserv- 
ing the order of the orbs, which revolve in space, is 
within the reach of every one; and when once compre- 
hended, so few and so apparent are the principles, that 
they are no more to be forgotten, or more misunderstood 
than the revolutions of a common carriage. 

Such is a feeble, but a sincere attempt to awaken where 
necessary, the readers to an exertion of their powers, and 
to point out the great groups of subjects which present 
themselves to our observation and mage 5 and subjects to 
examine and compare, demands no scholarstic diploma. 
To them indeed, others as requisite may be added, and as 
much within the grasp of every one who possesses suffi- 
cient energy to make the attempt. In the first class of 
subjects accessible to all, is history and geography.— 
Might it not be said to the great body of mankind. “ you 
have not time to study in colleges, but the universe 
around you is as wide and so abundant in objects de- 
manding your every leisure moment, that you can call 
into continual action every faculty. You can give addi- 
tional value to your own time and stimnuiate each other, 
in acquiring instruction or what will be brought to daily 
use, in the ordinary occupations and intercourse of social 
life. Exert then every power of your minds, cultivate 
every faculty, and make yourselves worthy to be mem- 
bers of a polished and enlightened, a truly social commu- 
nity. Cease to neglect the ordinary phenomena of nature, 
because they are common.” 

To illustrate the latter species of inattention, one or 
two striking examples will suffice. Behold that rough 
and shapeless stone, which every one passes and few or 
none regards, except perhaps asa nuisance. It is granite. 
and composed of three elementary substances ; felspar, 
quartz, and mica, one more or all of these elements 
abound in your soils and rocks; of granite and kneiss, 
they are the principal constituents. You pass by these 
fragments, because you have seen them from infancy, but 
your whole attention is roused and stretched to intensity, 
when first told, that the white and resplendant substance 
is felspar or petunze, and that irom it is formed in part, 
that elegant ornament of your tables, china ware. his 
other equally neglected substance, is common quartz, 
(geminer or gem quartz of werner,) and is employed in 
the manufactnre of glass and artificial gems ; also in pre- 
paration of smelt, an ingredient in porcelain, and other 

ttery. By still farther inquiry other and more astonish- 
ing uses of this rude stone are discovered. 


By aid of artificial change made upon it, we are put in 
possession of a substance, by which in the most intense 
cold of winter we receive and enjoy the light of heaven; 
and have in our apartments the temperature of summer, 
when the earth without is covered with snow, and the 
streams bound in fetters of ice. By this artificial sub- 
stance, we can hold in one hand an instrument called a 
microscope. by which animated beings are seen many 
thousand times less than those visible by the naked eye ; 
and again, in the other hand an instrument called the teles- 
cope, by which far expanse of the universe is spread be- 
fore us. By this great instrument were laid before us 
the moons and rings of Saturn; the remote planet Ura- 
nus and its moons; the small planets between the orbits 
of Mars and Jupiter; and if as no limit was to be ad- 
mitted to the wide sweep of discovery, the Galaxy was 
dissected into separate stars—and that milky zone found 
to be formed of stars or suns innumerable. Other Nebu- 
lac, stary and planetary appeared, until the soul of man 
sublimed by such range of vision could scarce cenceive 
himself jimited to the solar system. 

To conclude, it is not too much to say, that with the 
microscope and telescope, the eyes of Archangels were 
placed in the human head. These instruments you can 


carry into the fields, and with them rise to the most stu- 
pendous parts of creation, or discend into, if possible, 
more wonderful scenes in viewing the infinitely minute 
objects of creative power. 


MR. BUNG’S NARRATIVE. 


part of mankind have lived on earth like children in their 
cradle. Curious to inquire causes, but impatient to Te- 
ceive instruction, takeing tables for science. A few have 
slowly learned that it was not requisite to seek truth from 
the dark oracles of a sanctuary, but that God himself had 
written on the face of the world, and Jeft them to study 
and read this immense volume, the universe. : 
MARK BANCROFT. 

a 


FROM WATKINS TOTTLE. 


Boz (a queer name) is most happy in his descrip. 
tions of low life, but we like him better in his delinea. 
tions of incidents like the following:.-- 


MR. BUNG’S NARRATIVE. 


“ It’s very true, as you say, sir,” Mr. Bung com. 
menced, “that a broker’s man’s is not a life to be en. 
vied; and in course you know as well as I do, though 
you don’t say it, that people hate and scout ’em be. 
cause they’re the ministers of wretchedness, like, to 
poor people. But what could I do, sir? The thine 
was no worse because I did it instead of somebody 
else, and if putting me in possession of a house would 
ut me possession of three and sixpence a day, and 
evying a distress on another man’s goods would re. 
lieve my distress and that of my family, it can’t be ex. 
pected but what 1’d take the job and go through with 
it- I never liked it,God knows; [ always looked 
out for something else, and the moment I got other 
work to do EF left it; if there is anything wrong in be. 
ing the agent in such matters---not the principal, mind 
you---I’m sure the business, to a beginner like I was, 
at all events carries its own punishment along with it, 
I wished again and again that the people would only 
blow me up, or pitch into me---that I wouldn't have 
minded: it’s all in my way ; but it’s the being shut up 
by yourself in one room for three days, without so 
much as an old newspaper to look at, or anything to 
see out o’ the window but the roofs and chimneys at 


tickling perhaps of an old Dutch clock, the sobbing of 
the missis now and then, the low talking of friends in 
the next room, who speak in whispers, lest ‘the man’ 
should overhear them, or perhaps the occasional open- 
ing of the door, asa child peeps in to look at you, and 
then runs half frightened away. It’s all this that 
makes you feel sneaking somehow, and ashamed of 
yourself; and then, if its winter time, they Just give 
you fire enough to make you think you'd like more, 
and bring in your grub asif they sk it u’d choke 
you---as I dare say they do, for the matter of that, 
most heartily. If they’re very civil, they make you 
up a bed in the roomat night; and if they don’t, your 
master sends one in for you; but there you are, with- 
out being washed or shaved all the time, shunned by 
everybody, and spoken to by no one, unless some one 
comes in at dinner time, and asks you whether you 
want any more, in a tone as much as to say, ‘I how 
you don’t;’ or, in the evening, to inquire whether you 
wouldn’t rather have a candle, after you’ve been sitting 
in the dark half the night. When I was lelt in this 
way, I used to sit, think, think, thinking, till I felt a8 
lonesome as a kitten in a wash-house copper with the 
lid on; but I believe broker’s men, who are regularly 
trained to it, never think at all. 1 have heard some 
on ’em say, indeed, that they don’t know how: 

I was once put into a house down George s-yard— 
that little dirty court at the back of the gas-works; 
and I never shall forget the misery of them people 
dear me! It was a distress for half a year’s rent—W? 
pounds ten I think. There were only two rooms!" 
the house, and as there was no passage, the lodgers? 
stairs always went through the room of the people? 
the house, as they passed in and out, and every time 





or many ages, all, and to this moment, the far greater 


they did so—which, on the average, was about four 


the back of the house, or anything to listen to but the 
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imes every quarter of an hour—they blowed up quite 
frightful : oe their things had been seized too, and in- 
cluded in the inventory. There was a little piece of 
inclosed dust in front of the house, with a cinder path 
leading up to the uoor, and an open rain-water butt on 
one side. A dirty 7 p= curtain, on a very slack 
string, hung in the window, and a little triangular bit 
of broken looking-glass rested on the sill inside. 

suppose it was meant for the peeple’s use, but their 
appearance was so wretched and so miserable, that 
I'm certain they never could have plucked up courage 
to look themselves in the face a second time, if they 
survived the fright of doing so once. There were 
two or three chairs, that might have been worth, in 
their best days, from eightpence to a shilling a-piece ; 
a small deal table ; an old corner cu d, with no- 
thing in it, and_one of those bedsteads which turn up 
half way, and leave the bottom legs sticking out for 
you to knock your head against, or hang your hat 
upon; no bed, no bedding. There was an old sack, 
by way of rug, before the fire-place, and four or five 
children were grovelling about among the sand on 
the floor. The execution was only put in to get ’em 
out of the house, for there was nothing to take to pay 


the expenses; and here I stopped for three days, d 


though that was a mere form too: for in course 
knew, and we all knew, they could never pay the mo- 
ney. In one of the chairs, by the side of the place 
where the fire ought to have been, was an old ’ooman 
—the ugliest and dirtiest I ever see—who sat rocking 
herself backwards and forwards, without once stop- 
ping, except for an instant, now and then, to clasp to- 
gether the withered hands which, with these excep- 
tions, she kept constantly rubbing upon her knees, just 
raising and depressing her fingers convulsively, in time 
to the rocking of the chair. On the other side sat 
the mother with an infant in her arms, which cried 
till it cried itself to sleep, and when it woke, cried till it 
cried itself off again. The old *ooman’s voice I never 
heard, she seemed completely stupified ; and as to the 
mother’s, it would have been better if she had been 
80 too; for a had changed her toa devil. Ifyou 
had heard how she cursed the little naked children as 
was rolling on the floor, and seen how savagely she 
struck the infant when it cried with hunger, you’d 
have shuddered as much as I did. There they remain- 
ed all the time: the children eat a morcel of bread 
once or twice,and 1 gave ’em best part of the din- 
hers my missis had brought me; but the women eat 
nothing: they never even laid down on the beadstead, 
nor wasthe room swept or cleaned all the time. The 
neighbours were all too poor themselves to take any 
notice of ’em; but from what I could make out from 
the abuse of the woman up stairs, it seemed the hus- 
band had been transported a few weeks before. When 
the time was up, the landlord, and old Fixem too, got 
rather frightened about the family ; and so they made 
a stir about it, and got °em taken tu the workhouse.— 
hey sent the sick couch for the old ’ooman; and 
Simmons took the children away at night. The old 
Ooman went into the infirmary, and very soon died. 


| The children are all in this house to this day, and 
| Yery comfortable they are in comparison; as to the 


: mother, there was no taming her at all. She had been 
© 2 quiet, hardworking woman, I believe, but her mi- 
> ‘ery had actually drove her wild; so alter she had been 





7 and she the ball 


> ‘ent to the house of correction half-a-dozen times, for 


throwing inkstands at the overseers, blaspheming the 


© churchwardens, and smashing everybody as come near 


er, she burst a blood-vessel one mornin’, and died too; 


» and a happy release it was, both for herself and the 


jo paupers, male and female, which she used to tip 
er in all directions, as if they were so many skittles, 


Now this is bad enough,” resumed Mr. Bung, 


5 taking a half-step towards the door, as if to intimate 


MR. BUNG’s NARRATIVE. 
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that he had nearly concluded. “This was bad enough, 
but there was a sort of quiet misery—if you under. 
stand what I mean by that, sir—about a i at one 
house [ was put into,as touched me a good deal more. 
It doesn’t matter where it was exactly: indeed, I’d 
rather not say; but it was the same sort ’o job I 
went with Fixem in the usual way—there was a year’s 
rent in arrear; a very small servant-girl opened the 
door, and three or four fine looking little children 
was in the front parlour we was shown into, which 
was very clean, but very scantily furnished, much like 
the children themselves. ‘ Bung,’ says Fixem to me, 
in a low voice, when we were left alone for a minute, 
‘I know something about this here family, and my 
opinion is, it’s no go.’ ‘Do you think they can’t set- 
tle?’ says I, quite anxiously ; for I liked the looks of 
them children. Fixem shook his head, and was just 
about to reply when the door opened, and in came @ 
lady as white as ever I see any one in my days, except 
about the eyes, which were red with cryimg. 
walked in as firm as I could have done; shut the door 
carefully after her, and sat herself down with a face 
as composed as if it was made of stone. ‘ What is 
the matter, gentlemen ?’ says she, in a surprisin’ stea- 

voice. ‘Is thisan execution ?’---‘[t is, mum,’ says 
ixem. The lady looked at him as steady as ever: 
she didn’t seem to have understood him. ‘lt is, mum,’ 
says Fixem again; ‘this is my warrant of distress, 
mum,’ says he, handing it over as polite as if it wasa 
areas which had been bespoke arter the next gen- 
tleman. 

“The lady’s lip trembled as she took the printed pa- 
per. She cast her eye over it, and old Fixem began 
to explain the form, but I saw she wasn’t reading it, 
plain enough, poor thing. ‘Oh, my God!’ says she, 
suddenly: a-bursting out crying, letting the warrant 
fall, and! hiding her face in her hands. ‘Oh, my God! 
what will become of us?’ The noise she made brought 
in a young lady of about nineteen or twenty, who, I 
suppose, had been a-listening at the door; she’d got 
a little boy in herarms: she sat him down in the lady’s 
lap, without speaking, and she hugged the poor little 
fellow to her bosom and cried over him, till even old 
Fixem put on his blue spectacles to hide the two tears 
that was a-trickling down, one on each side of his 
dirty face. ‘Now, dear ma,’ says the young lady, 
‘you know how much you have borne. For all our 
sakes---for pa’s sake,’ says she, ‘don’t give way to 
this !’--..No, I won't!’ says the lady gathering herself 
up hastily,and drying her eyes; iam very foolish, 
but I’m better now---much better.’ And then she 
roused herself up; went with us into every room while 
we took the inventory ; opened all the drawers of her 
own accord; sorted the children’s little clothes to 
make the work easier; and except doing everything 
ina yrange sort of hurry, seemed as calm and com- 
posed as if nothing had happened. When we came 
down stairs again, she hesitated a minute or two, and 
at last says, ‘Gentlemen,’ says she, ‘I am afraid I 
have done wrong, and perhaps it may bring you into 
trouble. I secreted just now,’ she says,’ ‘the only 
trinket I have left in the world---here it is.’ So she 
lays down on the table a little miniature mounted 
in gold.” ‘Its a miniature, she says of my poor 
dear father! I little thought, once, that I should 
ever thank God for depriving me of the origin. 
al; but I do, and have done for years back, most fer- 
vently. Take it away, sir,’ she says, ‘it’s a face that 
never turned from me in sickness or distress, and I 
can hardly bear to turn from it now, when God 
knows, I suffer both in no ordinary degree.’ 1 couldn't 
say nothing, but I raised my head from the invento 
which I was filling up, and looked at Fixem: the old 
fellow nodded to me significantly; so I ran my pen 
through the ‘Mini’ I had just written, and left the mi- 
niature on the table. 
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“ Well,-sir, to make short of a lone story, I was leit 
in possession, and in possession I remained; and 
though I was an ignorant man, and the master of the 
house a clever one, I saw what he never did, but what 
he would give words now (if he had ’em) to have 
seen in time. 1 saw, sir, that his wife was wastin 
away beneath cares of which she never complained, 
and griefs she never told. I saw that she was dying 
before his eyes; I knew that an exertion from him 
might have saved her; but he never made it. I don’t 
blame him: I don’t think he could rouse himself. She 
had so long anticipated all his wishes, and acted for 
him, that he was lost a man when left to himeelf.-- 
I used to think when I caught sight of her, in the 
clothes she used to wear, which looked shabby even 
upon her, and would have been scarcely decent on any 
one else, that if I was a gentleman it would wrin 
my very heart to see the woman that was a smart an 
and merry girl when 1 courted her, so altered through 
her love for me. Bitter cold and damp weatSer it 
was; yet though her dress was thin, and her shoes 
none of the best, during the whole three days, from 
morning to night, she was out of doors running about 
to try and raise the money. The money was raised 
and the execution paid out. The whole family crowd- 
ed into the room where I was, when the money ar- 
rived. The father was quite happy as the inconve- 
nience was removed---I dare say he didn’t know how 
---the children looked merry and cheerful again; the 
eldest girl was ‘bustling about, making preparations 
for the first comfortable meal they had had since the 
distress was put in---and the mother looked pleased to 
see them all so; but if ever 1 saw death in a woman’s 
face, I saw it in hers that night. 

“TI was right, sir, continued Mr. Bung, hurriedly 
passing his coat-sleeve over his face. “The family 
grew more prosperous, and good fortune arrived. But 
it was too late. Those children are motherless now 
and their father would give up all he has since gained 
---house, home, goods, money ; all he has, or ever can 
have, to restore the wife he has lost.” 


nn 
ON THE DEATH OF A LOVELY GIRL, 





FIVE YEARS OLD. 





Sweet little flower, thy bloom is fled, 

Thy tender leaves are pale and dead, 

And scatter’d, (once so rosy red,) 
O’er the cold tomb. 


Around thee now in vain may beam 

The summer’s ray, or winter’s gleam; 

No sun can pierce the slumberer’s dream, 
In earth’s dark womb. 


But yet on thee a sun shall rise, 
More glorious than these earthly skies, 
E’er dipp’d in heaven’s aérial dies, 

Or beauty’s ray. 


A light, that on thy spirit breaking, 
From death’s embrace in bliss awaking, 
Shall bid it, every care forsaking, 

Rise into day. 


Then why the night of sorrow here, 

That darkens round thy early bier ; 

And o’er thy memory sheds the tear 
Of vain regret ? 


We should not mourn the closing flower 
Whose petals shun the midnight hour; 
But open to that orb, whose power 





Can never set, 


DEATH OF A GIRL~—-SNOW DROP-——-A THOUGHT——CANKER ON A ROSEBUD, 


TO THE SNOW DROP. 

What to thee may I compare, 

Modest flow’r, 
Looking lovely ’mid despair ?— 
Thou art like a snow-queen fair 

In her bow’r— 
Pure as childhood’s sinless prayer 
Wafted on the morning air. 


“Like a nun that bends her low 


At a shrine, 
Where no beaming tapers glow 
And around no censers throw 
Sweets divine— 
Looking like a statue there, 
Carved in attitude of prayer. 


Like a maiden, from whose cheek 
Love hath stole 

Every bright and roseate streak, 

That might hope and joy bespeak 
In her suul ; 

Looking fair, and living on, 

Though the sweets of life are gone. 


Flow’ret fairest ! thou art dear 
Unto me, 
And I love to see thee here, 
Though vs path by many a tear 
Sadden’d be ; 
Thou’rt too dear for words to tell— 
Peerless snow-drop—fare thee well! 
———— 
A THOUGHT. 
I've seen at early morning’s hour 
The dew-drop sparkling on the flower, 
And mark’d the sunbeam o’er it play 
Then snatch it to the skies away. 


And thus I’ve thought is Pity’s tear 
Shed by us erring mortals here, 
Then borne to heaven and treasured there, 


With Faith, and Hope, and Love, and Prayer. 


———— 
TO A CANKER ON A ROSEBUD. 


IN IMITATION OF BURNS. 
Ye imp o’ Death ! how durst ye dwell 
Within this pure and hallowed cell? 
Thy purposes, I ken fu’ well, 
Are to destroy, 
And wi’ a mortal breathing spell 
To blast each joy. 


But why upon so young a flower 
Dost thou exert thy deadly power, 
And nip fair beauty’s natal hour 
Wi’ thy vile breath ? 
It is when wintry storms do low’r, 
We look for death. 


But thou, thou evil one, hast come, 
To bring this wee rose to its doom, 
Not i’ the time of woe and gloom, 
But i’ the spring, 
When flowrets just begin to bloom, 
An’ birds to sing. 


Oh, fie ! begone frae out my sight, 
Nor dare attempt such joy to blight, 
Thou evil, wicked doing doit, 
Then hie away— | 
Seek not the morning, but the night 
To crush thy prey! 
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A SCENE AT THE EXCHANGE. 

Talking of a man making a hero of himself, re- 
minds me of an old friend of mine, who is fond of 
telling long stories about fights and quarrels that he 
has had in his day, and who always makes his hearer 
his uppunent for the time, so as to give effect to what 
he is saying. Nut long ago I met him on 'Change, 
at a business-hour, when all the commercial muiti- 
tudes of the city were tegether,and you could -carce- 
ly turn, tor the people. ‘T'he old fel ow fixed his eye 
on me; there was a fatal fascination in it. Getting 
off without recognition, would have been unpardun- 
able disrespect. In a momen’, his finger was in my 
button-hole, and his rheumy optics vlittering with the 
saiistaction of y our true Bore, when he has met with 
an unresisting subject. I listened to his common. 
laces with the utmost apparent satisfaction. Direct- 
” he began to speak of an altercation which he once 
had with an officer in the navy. 
PARTICULARS. ‘Some words,’ said he, *‘ occurred be- 
tween Him and me. Now you know that he is a much 
qomcerr man than I am—pn tact, about your PP 
ell, he ‘MADE Use OF AN ExPREsSION’ which I aid 
not exacily like. S:ys I to him, says I, ‘What do you 
mean by that?’ * Why,’ says he to me, says he, ‘1 
mean just what I say.’ (hen | began to burn. ‘l'here 
was ai impromptu 0 ME a ot my personal! dandruff, 
which was unaccountable. I dd’ut waste words on 
him: I just ‘ook hum in this way’—(here the old spov- 


of my coat, before the assemblage,)—‘a d says I to 
him, says I, * You infernal scoundrel, 1 will punish 
you for your insol.nce on the spot !—and the manner 
in which I shouk him, (just in THI1s way,) was really a 
warning to a person similarly situated.” 

1 felt myself at this moment in a beautiful predica- 
ment; in the m.dst of a large congregation of busi. 
ness people—an old grey headed man hanging, with 
an ind gnant look, at mv coat collar—and a host o 
persons looking on. The old felluw's face grew red- 
der every minute; but perc: iving that he was observ. 
ed, he lowered his voice in the peat, while he lifted 
it in the worst places of his colloquy, * You infernal 
scoundrel, and cait ff, and villain,’ saysl, * what do 
you mean, to insult an e'derly person like myself, io 
a public place like this ?’—and then,’ said. he, lower- 
ing his tnalapropos voice, ‘then 1 shook him, 80. 





He was relating the | 


Here he pushed me t» and fro, with his septuage- 
narian gripe on my collar, as if instead of a patient 
much bored FRIFND, I was his deadly enemy. When 
he let go, I found myselt in a rine of spectators.— 
‘Shame—shame! to insult an old man like him!’ was 
the veneral cry. ‘Young puppy!’ said an elderly 
merchan!, whose good o, inion was my heart s desire, 
‘what excuse have you for your conduct?” 

Thus was I made a martyr to my good feelings 1 
have never :ecovered from the stig:na of that intet- 





view. I have been pointed at in the street by persons 
who have said as I passed them,— That’s the young 


Ney suitd the action 10 the word, by seizing the collar | chap that insulted old General ——, at the Exchan 
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From the American Monthly Mogazine of June. 


DEER-HUNTING vs. DEAR-HUNTING. 
BY A QUINQUFGENARIAN. 


“] never nurst a dear gazelle 
To glad me with its sott black eye, 
But when it came to knuw me well, 
And love me, it was sure to die.” 


L uKE a magnificent opening;—as thus:—The ef.- 
julgent sun, as he sank beneath the shadowy veil of 
the dusky horizon, tinging with celestial wlory the cir- 
eumambient cloud~, shed a parting ray »n the door ot 
the Burlington and Wixham stage, as it toiled along 
the Cranstown turnpike, heavily laden with thirteen 
inside and two outside passengers. ; 

The insides were such as nature, education and their 
tailors had made them. The outsides were my triend 
Sam. Weatherby and myself. Sam and I were Col- 
lege cronies of four year’s standing. I hardly know 
how we first bs came intimate; our rooms were far 
apart, and our names at opposite ends of the alphaber. 
Nevertheless, we happened to be thrown together pret- 
ty olten at the beginning of the course, and contiac- 
ted a sort of che nical affinity—an indecompsable 
union of unlike substances. l a pleased with his 
fine manliness of character and appearance, his per- 
fect unsophisticatednes: (shade of Jo nson, forgive 
me!) and Green-inountain simplicity, I liked to hear 
his innumerable stories, told in his own odd way, of 
Vermont wars, and ghosts, and pretty las-es; espec:al- 
ly and most seriously did I incline to his marvellous 
tales of multiti dinous exploits by flood and field, done 
against the dwellers of earth, air, and sea. Clouds of 
blue pigeons da'kening the sky,—brooks teeming 
with Epicurean trout—woods overrun by herds of 
stately deer; there were the visions which swam be- 
fore my amazed imagination as I drank in the magni- 
ficeut recitals of my Nimrod. 

It was then with the utmost alacrity that I accepted 
his invitation, to s; end the last vacation of my Col- 
lege cou'se at his father’s dwelling, in the northern 
partot Vermont. There was, indeed,to a demzen of 
our bustling and enlightened city, an excitement in the 
very idea ot penetrating into those recesses of barba- 
nism, which the fancy is apt to p'cture in those remote 
crannies of the earth—where a mirror is an unheard- 
of phenomenon,—where d:ess is in the style ot halfa 
(fashionable) century back,—and where the only in 
tellec'ual cultivation is derived from the Bible and 
English Reader. Alas! 1 wasdoomed to learn that 
there was such a thing ascity ignorance as well as rus- 
tic simplicity. 

The stage turned up at Weatherby’s home a little 
after dark. It wasa i. two-story house, painted 
white, and considerably more stylish than 1 had ex. 
pected to see. My friend’s father, however, was one 
of the magnates of the county, being a wealthy gentle- 
mar-tarmer, who had served tor years in the capacity 
of State Representative. He received us at the door 
with the warmth and kindness of true hospitality, and 
immedia'ely ushered us into the best parlor. Sympa- 
thetic reader ! teel for me. The room was crammed 
to repletion with a collection of the whole Cranstown 
anstocrary. We had, thanks to bad roads and un- 
luckly stars, arrived on the very evening of a grand 
tea-party. Tired, dusty, and travel-stained, I was to be 
troduced ty thesolemn circle. Shade of Brummel! 
could 1 have invoked on me thy spirit ot impuderce, 
of unblushing brass,—I might have been happy. As it 
of it 1 was somewhat re-assured by finding that most 
of those whose critical inspection I was undergoing, 
pore such as my imaginaticn had painted—persons 

Tom whose taste and discrimination 1 might reas -ra- 

y hope not to be remarkably annoyed. The meek, 
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unassuming, aged minister, and his equally unassum- 
ing spouse,—one spruce, middle-aged lawyer,— one 
emaciated school.master,—three knowing shopkeep- 
ers with their halves, and a large infusion of upper 
mechanics and farmers completed the assembly. 

But there was one exception to the rule of intellec- 
tual mediocrity. Reader, mark the exception! While 
suffering, with lamb-like resignation, the ceremony of 
introduction, I had in return for a particular stylish 
bow, received a glance trom a pair of deep, dark, lus- 
trous eyes, such as Aspasia might have envied. Was 
it then s.ngular that, when the bustle of my friend’s 
entrance and delighted reception gave me a moment's 
freedom, my looks should stray again toward the 
owner of tho-e speaking orbs ?—Qur eyes met; a_ 
single glance assured me that I had discovered a be- 
ing of a superior order to the crowd around her, and 1 
needed not my friend’s affirmation to convince me that _ 
she was looked upon as quite the genius of the town; 
that she had read full two dozen of novels, ard was the 
authoress of some exquisite lines on the death of a 
kitten; and all this at the early ave of sixteen. 1 was, 
to be sure, a little damped at learning that she wag 
simply the daugh'er of a very respectable farmer, but 
consoled myself, on finding that she bore the sweet 
and lovely name of Mary Fay. 

She was a beautiful creature—this Mary Fay. Just 
blushing into the graces of womanhood, with the ste 
of a fairy and the delicate form o! one al-o; eyes which 
flashed upon you trom underneath their long lashes 
like melting diamonds; a high, clear brow, shaded by 
glossy curls and a rich pouting underlip, which a 
wandering bee might have lighted on 4 mistake, 
‘Pray heaven her mind be equally lovely,” 1 thought, 
“that the gem nm ay be worthy the casket.” 

I soon perceived that my entrance had created a 
sensation. The apparition of a collegian is no every- 
day occurrence among the rocks and hills of Crans- 
town. Conversation was nearly extinct; the minis- 
ter, the lawyer and the pedagogue kept up, indeed, a 
spirited trial: gue on the pros ects of American litera- 
ture; though 1 remarked that on my entrance they 
were debating the price of Gennesee flour. Few, 
however, seemed inclined to follow their example ; an 
awlul silence was about to ensue, and I perceived that ~~ 
a m ghty effort would be necessary. 

Just then the lady by my side observed, in faltering 
accents, that “ she suspected I had made a rather tire- 
some journey.” 

I turned with majestic deliberation. “Mere corpo- 
real lassitude, Ma’am,” I replied, “is neutralized by 
intellectual delectation. The dilatory progression of 
our transporting vehicle was well remunerated by the 
occular tascinations of the cireumjacent scenery. It 
was, as Heliodorus well observes, * quite prime,’— 


Arma virumque cana qui primus ab oris.’ ” 


I cast a glance around the circle to assure myself 
of the effect. It was decisive ; every 'ongue was si- 
lent, every eye was fixed upon the speaker in mute ad- 
mira n. 

Did I say every eye? I was wrong ; for in that re- 
connoitering look my own were met by a glance from 
the bright orbs of Mary Fay, absolutely tearful with 
merriment, which she was endeavouring to conceal 
behind her mother’s chair. My opinion was made up 
on the instant ; take it as an invariable rule, the only 
minds of a must delicate order, can rightly appreciate 
humor. 

1 cannct see how it should concern the reader, that 
I most unprecedently presumed to gal'ant Miss Fay 
to her home, on the strength of a meve silent intro- 
duction; or that I took the liberty of inquiring after 
her health on the following day; or that a s'ight cold 
which she had takea gave me a pretext for another 
call—et sie de ceteris. In fact, 1 cannot conceive 
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how my present narrative should be of the slightest 
interest to any mortal breathing; and I do earnestly 
conjure the courteous reader to pass on to some arti- 
cle more wortuy attention. Nor let it be imag ned th t 
{ write for men’s perusal or approbation. Were I 
really a city exquisite, detailing his graceless adven- 
tures among the barbarians of the North,—or a dap- 
per, lounging collegian, spreading to the world the his- 
tory of his earliest love-scraves —well might 1 be 
scorned by the sober pub ic as the insignificant victim 
of idle folly or craving vanity. But the faded, sober 
Quinquegenarian,—the staid bachelor, addicted to 
port wine and reverie,—may be allowed to rake over, 
with faltering hand, the dying embers of memory, 

rchance to discover some last lingering spark, of 

apvy reminiscence whereat to cheer his chilled and 
withercd frame. 

And now, it I did not hate digression, I have a 
theory of my own,—a very pretty theory, indeed— 
which 1 should like to explain to the public. Old gen- 
tlemen, who sit alone by a hard-coal fire, in an upper 
story, are exceedingly apt to speculate; not perhaps 
in the stocks,—bu' in stockings and slippers. But I 
have, as I siid, a perfect horror of digression ; I have 
walked through a mud-puddle rather than go out of 
my course to spare my boots. I love a bold, straight- 
forward, rectilinear line of progress on ; never was my 
adimiratio.; more warmly excited than by the stery of 
the Ind an herves, who chose rather to suffer death 
than be turned from the'r trick. This was, indeed, the 
true spirit of rectitudinal martyrdom. ‘There is, a ter 
all, no trait of the character of our aborigines move 
distinctive or more admi:able than their unconquerable 
perseverance ; had they but possessed an energy equal 
to their firmness, the spot where I now write might 
be the scite of a Pokanoket wigwam. If it be true, 
as is asserted, that the Indian skulls which have been 
unearthed are much smaller than those of the Euro- 

ans, it will affurd a singular corroboration of the 

hrenological doctrine, which makes force otf charac. 
ter to depend on size of bran. Indeed, who that has 
studied, however slightly, the principle of this science 
if such I may call it,) has not been struck with many 
instances, to say the least of remarkable coincidences, 
which have afforded him much food for meditation. 
Perhaps, however, the same might be said of theories 
still more removed from the beaten track of scientific 
exploration. in truth, facts are, as philosophers well 
know,the most deceitful props of an argument ; and 
every prudent, as well as fair reasoner, will, for his 
own sake, beware how he employs them. 

But, as Ll said, I have a horror of digression. Ihave 
no idea of being dragged along, like one ina file of 
convicts, “ by the chain of association.” T abominate 
it. I] abjure it. Mary Fay was a lovely girl. I never 
met with a mind of lot'ier susceptibilities. She had 
read but little, for her situation had not permitted it: 
and the habit of thinking much and deeply on what 
she had read, gave a pensive, perhaps fanciful cast to 
her mind. She seemed to care little for the acquis. 
tion ot new facts and knowledge. ‘T’o invent, to theo. 
rise, to reason, to search for first prineiples, was her 
delight ; and her thoughts would spring at a g'ance to 

8 conclusion, for which hours of tardy observation and 
deduction would have been necessary to others. With 
all this,she had a most exquis te taste for the ludicrous, 
a refined sense of the rid:cu ous in speech and action. 
which I have never seen surpassed. A glance of her 
merry eye, a quiver of her beautiful lp, conveyed a 
volume of fun. It was irresistibe. It may be that 
this descrip ‘on will be thought unnatural and over- 
wrought.—For this | c.:re not; it is enough for me 
that such a creature as I have attempted to describe 
once existed. Of its s:itableness I cannot jrdge ; but 
its truth 1s written in indelible let'ers on m_ heait. 
My venatorial studies, in the mean time, went on 
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spiritedly undcr the guidance of my friend. I was not 
wholly a novice in this lin',as [ had, from my school. 
boy days, been in the habit of waging an inveterate 
war with the tribes of pepe and yellow-leg, on Chel. 
sea-beach; ard, with modesty be it said, I inva: iably 
came off victor in the contest: though it mist be con- 
tes-ed that the number of missing on the part of the 
enemy bore an a arming proportion to the killed and 
wounded. Hence,as may be well be supposed my 
first effuris avainst the fowls of Green Mountain air 
were any thing but successful. A grinning rustic who 
saw me one day as I gazed with a look of amagement 
and despair at the departing flock of pigeons, into 
which I had vainly discharged my piece, observed, by 
wav of consolation, that 1 had, at least, ‘made the 
feathers fly.” I gave him a certam remarkable look 
which I sometimes inflict, and which never fails—a 
lo +k expressing a compound of the deepest contempt 
of the most ut'er derision, aid the most withering 
sco'n. The effect was instantaneous; the fellow 
raised his fist, and threatened to knock me down. 

Under the instruction of Sam, the difficulties arising 
from the wide difference between beach and inland 
gunnery were soon overcome ; and the birds, whose 
careless unconcern had at first provoked my wrath, 
were now becoming more shy of my prowess. Yet 
the quantity of game bagged by me did not material. 
ly incr: ase—a fact at which I marvelled much less 
than my Iriend. He knew not that the first duty of a 
good sportsman—to be a!ways on the alert—was by 
me most culpahly neg ected ; that when my eye should 
have been intent on a covey of partr:dges, aid my ear 
| steniny to the chatter of the squirrel, the mind, alas! 
and I fear the heart also, was out on a little scouting 
expedition of its own. He knew not that often, when 
my fowling-piece was poised in the deadly aim, there 
would flit be:ween it and the mark a bright image— 
a shadow of beauty—‘ with dancing hair and laugh. 
ins eyes,’--to turn me from my murderous intent, 
and set me amusing on the charms of Mary Fay. 
Reverie, the worst habit for a hunter to fall into, was 
want to beset me. But the day-dicams which floated 
around me now were far different from the visions of 
the pale, ambitious student, whose thoughts, from the 
solitude of his humble chamber, rose upward to the 
hizh places of earth and the pinnacle of Fame’s tem- 
ple. But now, wheresvever I might stray, in the 
d~pths of the interminable forest, or among the pine- 
c owned summits of the craggy mountains, there ever 
swam before my mind’s eye the picture of a lowly 
cottage, clasped by embo-oming hil s, and shaded by 
green trees, wherein dwelt, afar trom the tumult and 
stiite of the world’s mad ambition, meek-ey«d Con- 
tent, and nestling Love, and Happiness, and Mary 
Fay. Alas! the aspiring tancies of the vision-ry boy ; 
what are they now but the reminiscences of the for- 
lorn, declining bachelor? And that other picture— 
those bright alier-dreams of love, and hope, and cease- 
less pleasure—-they too—but of that anon. 

One pleasait afternon I was invited by my friend to 
join him in an expedition which he mediated. He had 
discovered a small pond, or rather puddle, in the woods 
ot As«onset, about tive miles from the village, where 
the deer, which yet roamed in droves through their 
a» riginal forests, were accustomed to drink. Near 
the water we were to lie in ambush in the darkness of 
night, and might hope, with good luck and a fair 
moon, t» secure atleast some thorghtless fawn, if not 
an antlered monarch of the waste. I bad only time 
to make my preparations, and promise Mary a pair 0 
fawn-skin moccassins and her father a haunch of ve- 
nison, when the gpringless wagon, in which all the 
pe egrinations of this primitive region were performed, 
rattled to thedoor. And now for Asconset wood and 
a noble buck. . 

‘The afternoon was fair, and gave promise of @ 
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DEER-HUNTING U8. DEAR-HUNTING. 


There was yet light enough, when 


less night. ; 
— ie show the recent and indubitavle fout- 


é f deer, mingled, indeed, with those of the 
4 pa cattle which pastured on the surrounding 
hills. Having tethered our horse at some distance 
{rom the pond, and supplied him with abundant provi- 
sion, we prepared with great care our couching plac: s 


afew rods apart. itis essential that the hunter thus 
in ambush preserve the strictest silence; @ whisper a 
rusiling of the foliage, the snapping of a withered 
branch, are sutficient to betray tu the watchful chase 
the proximity of its foes. Accordingly, with rifles 
cocked and patient resolution, we extended ourselves 
each on his bed of leaves, to await the coming 
minute. 

The night came down, dark and stirless. Not a 
breath of air murmured among the tall old trees; the 
only sounds whici could be distinguished im that 
wiceless waste where the harsh croak ot the vigilant 
frogs in the neighbourmg pool, and the querulous 
wail of the swooping night-hawk. As the darkness 
fell deeper ai.d deeper, these no'ses gradually died 
away, und he unbroken s lence of the night began to 
have a most dismal effect on my nerves. A teeling 
came over me, such as I never experienced but on one 
occasion befure. It was during a vac ‘tion in which, 
for some reason needless to mention, I remained at 
the University a few days after the rest had departed. 
About tenin the evening | rose trom the book over 
which I had been long poring, and looked out inte the 
College yard ‘I'he buildings surrounding the space 
on which 1 gazed. commonly at this hour blazing 
with lights, were wholly dark and rayless; then the 
thought arose in me, bor the first time, that of the 
hund eds who but a week past has filled the ha.ls 
with light,aid sound, and life, 1 alone was left; a 
sensation of utter loneliness, of deep desolation, came 
over me, the hke of which 1 would not wish to suffer 
again. Of a similar nature, though by no means so 
imtense, was the teeling which now began to gather 
round me, and | hailed the rising of the melancholy 
moon with an emotion of almost delight. 


On a sudd-n, an animal issued from the thicket, 
about ten rods trom the pond, and approached i: with 
hesitating pace. ‘The dim haze which shrouded all 
objects rendered it im»ossible for me to distinguish its 
species; bit my highest anticipa‘ions were rea!ized 
when my sharper-eyed companion murmured in the 
lowest poss ble whisper.— It is a fawn—a_ beautiful 
red fawn.” The creature advanced slowly to the 
brink of the water, turning on every side, and listen 
ing as if in fear of ene:nies. At the ap.ointed signal 
om my triend I fired. ‘he creature flung its heels 
into the air, in scorn of my erring shot, and bounded 
toward the thicket. Sam arose with the coolness of 
4 veleran sportsman, advanced a few steps, and watch- 
ing his opportunity as the animal turned to take a last 

ok at its pursuers, levelled his rifle at i's side a little 
back of the Sore-shoulder. The report was followed 
¥ 4 cry of pain, and the wounded animal sprang with 
oavulerve bounds into the thicket, and was lost to 
be, We We hurried to the spot; the ground was wet 
, ith blo d, and we were able to follow the red trail 
or some distance. At length, however, as the dark- 
hess of: the woods began to hide the track from sight, 
we determined to leave it for the present, and return 
. the morning with the dogs—secure ot fir.ding the 
anne poe. 3 ad or dying, somewhere near our 
and the be erry was our homeward drive that night, 
ray ech tres and pines of Asconset woods rang 
in the round of many a Joy vusearul—what was want- 
= di tg being well supplied in voice. We ar- 
fam a4 about mdnight; but though so late, the 
<—_ +e ope of our return, had not yet retired; and 

yas py eye, which brightened at the news of 
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our success, was soon closed in the quiet of a dream- 
less slumber. 

It was late the next morning when Sam and myself 
descended to the breakfast table. Mr. Weatherby, 
who had been up several hours, received us with @ 
smi‘e of mysterious import, and inquired when we 
were to set off in search of our game. 

“As seon as we have finish d vur breakfast, Sir,” 
enswered my triend. “But what is the matter ?” he 
asked, looking round on the faces of his parents and 
sisters, lit up with il-concealed mirth; “is there any 
thing ludicrous in two young hu:.ters, who have bees 
up half the night, turning late risers ?” 

“Not the least, Samuel,” answered the old gentle-_ 
man. “ But Captain Fay has teen here this morning 
with a singular story. He declares that one of his 
cattle, a pet calf of his daughter’s, crawled home late 
last night with a rifle bullet in its shou'der; he thinks 
it poss ble that you my know something of it.” 

“ Acalf!” 

“ Mary Fay’s calt!” 

Sam looked at me; 1 looked at my friend. Cruik. 
shank shou'd have painted that look. 

Then b oke forth the tide of merriment; we were 
fairly overwhelmed with jest, and pun, and irony ; and, 
alter bearing up manfully tor a while against the tor- 
rent, were compelled to retreat. Out of doors it was 
no betier. ‘The story of our adventure had spread like 
wildfire. ‘That morning the whole pupulation of 
Cranstown, seemed to have cudgelled their brains for 
quips and quirks against the unfortunate deer-hunters 
One requested the favour of a haunch; another ob. 
served that Science was under great obligations to us 
for the new species of “cervus” which we had reveal 
ed—* d’ye take?” Dr. Pund-t, the village physician, 
stopped his sulky to compliment us, with a luminous 
twinkle of the left eye, on the courage and firmness 
which we had displayed, declaring that “ our pluck 
was well worth our calf’s-head.” And, worse than 
all, some very kind friend was ae enough to show 
me a copy of some exquisitely humourous verses, in 
which, under the titles of Theseus and Pirithous, Sam 
and myself weie shown off in a mst elegantly ridi- 
ci.lous attitude. It needed but a glance to assure me 
of the writer. O Mary, Mary! I could have borne 
the m serable jesting and idle sarcasms of others ; but 
that thou, to whom I looked for consolation and sup- 
port; thou! whose duty it was to have sympathised 
with my sorrows and bound up my broken heart ; that 
thou, too, shouldst turn against me! It was too 
much.—I uttered a malediction, and rushed to my 
room. In twenty minutes my trunk were packed, and 
in one hour I was on my way to the University. I for- 
get what excuse I gave my triend for my abrupt de- 
parture; but I believe he understood the case as well 
as myself, , : 

A week’s reflection was sufficient to convince me 
of the very foolish part I had acted in thus yieiding to 
my resentment. I wrote a mostearnest letter to Mary, 
in which I condemned myselt in toto for my haste 
entreated her forgiveness and reiterated tiny vows of 
unalterable affection. ‘Three months atterwards I re- 
ceived the fullowing answer :— 


“ Dear Sir:’—“ I have been very negligent in not 
having answered your obliging letter; but lL have been 
occup ed this fall in: attending to my f.ther, who has 
ben very sick of theasthma. At one time Dr. Pun- 
dt was atraid he would not recover; however, he is 
much better now. I have lately begun the study of 
Botany, which 1 admire exceed ngly for its beautiful 
c'assification. Pray, can you procure for me ‘ Bize- 
low’s Plants of Boston?’ if you can, you will very 
much oblige me. Excuse the briefness of this note, 
as I am at present particularly engaged. ; 

Yours ever, Mary Fay.” 
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“Pp, S—You mnst direct your next letter to me 
by another name; Mr. Brief is our most premising 
lawyer, and is spuken of everywhere as a most intelli- 
gent young man. Father has been obliged to k tI the 
poor calf. Y ours, M. F.” 
en 






SenatToriaAL Porrry.—Our “ grave and reverend 
Signiois” sometimes woo the muse.—'! he /ollowing 
beautiful and teling lines were writen by the witty 
Senator and veteran statesman, the Honourable Join 
Holmes, Esq. of Maine, so famous in the annals of 
Congressional e oquence as a patriot and friend ol 
Liberty, during all the last war. Now in his jovial 
old age, bind ng around his “frosty pow” the garland 
of poetrv—preserving his mercurial tempe ament un- 
conquered and wnsoured by time, and still devoting his 
life to the public wea!, though filling only the humble 

osition of a member of the lower legislative house of 
his native state. —N. Y. Star. 


From the Portland Courier. 


The following lines were written by Mr. Holmes of 
Alfred, and sung in full chorus in the house of Repre- 
sentatives after the adjournment. 


When Legislators come to part, 
They cheerfully incline, 

They recollect with grateful heart 
The “days of auld lang syne.” 


Tho’ fierce debates and party strife, 
To chill our hearts, combine, 

A parting thought w \\ bring to life 
‘The days of auld lang syne. 


Then wives a d children and our friends 
Wake rapture most divine, 

When sweet reflection e’er extends 
To auld lang syne. 


We fly away on wings of love, 
And all our thoughts combine, 

To re-unite and thus improve 
The days of auld lang syne. 


When we around the social board 
In pledge of triendship join, 
We take the cup and pass the word 

To auld lang syne. 


And when our wives shall cheer our lives 
With rapture most div ne; 
We'll here engage to seal the pledge 
To auld lang syne. 


And when the lass shall fill the glass, 
We'll cheertully incline 

To kiss the lip that takes the sip 
For auld lang syne. 


————<=+=—__—- 


The Prince of Wales and the fomale As= 
trologere 

Between thirtv and forty years ago. you could not 
pass through Holborn, during a certain portion of the 
year, without observing a string of carriages drawn 
up near a large house, the apper fl or of which appear- 
ed magnificen'ly turnished; and the groups of well. 
dressed people seen going in and coming out, could 
not, if you had a grain of Eve's curse in your compo- 
sition, but make you ask who it was that received so 
many fashionable visitors in such a dingy district — 
You were informed that the celebrated Mrs. Wil- 
liams, the renowned caster of nativities and teller of 
fortunes, honored Holborn, by residing in it ; and it 
you were fortunate enongh to meet amongst your 
male friends one who had paid the lady a visit, you 
heard that she wasa very hind-ome, though some- 
what dark woman. The females differed on the sub- 








SENATORIAL POETRY~—-THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


ject of her beauty, influenced doubtless by the good or 
ili fortune f retold to them. 

Among the numervus suppicants to this Lilly in 
pe ticoats, she had the honor ot numbering the Prince 
of Wales; and alihough his Royal Hizhness endea. 
vored to preserve a strict incognito, he was hailed by 
his title on entering the abode of astrological research, 
Phe Prince did not se:uple to tell the resuli of his 
visit. © The lady informs m- that 1 shail live to be 
K ng, although wy stars decree I am not to be crown. 
‘ hg 

In ‘he autumn, Mrs. Wil'iams usually visited the 
various resorts of fa-hion, Batn, Cl fton, Hotwells, 
Brighton, &c. and it was durng her sojourn at the 
two former places that what I am about to relate oe. 
curred, 

No sooner was her arrival known in the city of Bla 
dud,t»an her d ors were besieged by persons o| all clas. 
ses; asi had been duly announced tha! a simple con. 
sultation was within the reach of the humblest, while 
an examination ot the heavenly bodies, to ascertain 
whether or not your star was on the ascendat, must be 
remunerated by a price too exorbitaut for the super. 
stitious in the middle walks of life. 

Among the first who found themselves confronted 
with this awlul personage were two young ladies ef 
tamily; the largest douceur was tendered; and our 
Cassandra commenced turning over the leaves ofa 
mystic volume. Suddenly the book was closed, and 
she st rted abruptly from her chair. ‘Then, leadin 
one of the girls aside, she said impressively to her, “ 
am too ill to take any trouble for that poor d ar child 
to-day ; you mu-t leave me now, bu! only on this con- 
dition, that you,’ and she grasped the hand of her 
auditor, while her dark eyes seemed almost lit up by 
supernatural fire, “you must solemuly promise to come 
to me tomorrow, let what will have chanced. "Tis 
well—now go.” 

Fa:thful to her word, the terrified girl returned the 
nextday; “Task not fur your companion of yester- 
day,” exclaimed Mrs. Williams, “she is dead!” A 
burst of ‘ears from the afflicted triend canfirmed the 
the fatal sen'ence. Ths feartul tale was speedily 
t»ld, and hundreds flocked tv look upon and consult 
the same mysierious vracle. 

The late Countess of M conceived it possi- 
ble. by a simile artifice, to puzzle the conjnror, and 
accordingly attired herself in huuble garb, taking with 
her the well-dressed governess, on whos» finger her 
ladyship bad placed her own wedding-ring. A gut 
nea was tendered by Miss ,~while her mistress, 
Irying to assum* a rusticity of manner, dropped a 
courtesy, and offered a crown piece. Their sepa- 
rate palms were scrutinizd by Mrs. W. who, af. 
‘era brie! investigation, turned to the matron saying, 
“why do you suffer that woman to wear that ring ? 18 
it not enough that she has already usurped your 
rights?—ay blush and tremble, girl.” Mrs. W. was 
right. 

An elderly maiden had lost many articles of plate, 
jewelry, and wearing apparel. Their unaccountable 
disappearance had caused the most serious uneasiness 
to her housekeeper— trusty creature, who never lett 
home except on a Sunday evening to attend Lady 
Hu tingdon’s chapel; but whose stay-at-home habits 
were broken thro’ by the srdden determination of her 
lady to visit Mrs. W lliams, in the hope of obtaining 
ome information respecting the missing property<— 
The pions domestic talked about tampering with Sa 
tan, and Saul a d the Witch of Exdor, in vain. 138 

; had made up her mind to go, and what was 
more, to take her trusty Sally with her as spokeswo- 
man on the oeeasion—the excellent spinster being © 
4 nervous and tim d temnerament.—They reached a 
dwelling of the sybil; Sally gave the fee and a list 0 
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POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 


lea, adding, “We shall be happy to pay you 

ii you will assist us in fading trem.” 

We aud us, woman!” said Mrs. Williams, “ I won- 
J 


the lost artic 
twice as In ch, 


der huw you ventured to come to me ”—then, turn. 
ing to the alarmed tustress, she continued, Here 
aands the thiel !?’? Down dropped Saliy on her knees, 
contessed the fact, and, in consequence of her intor- 
ma'ion, the house vf the pew-opever of her favorite 


chapel was searched, aud the property found and re- 


plore a. ° 
he Hotwells was the next scene of action—A 


mong-t the various extraordinary ci cumsta: cs that 
secured during her residence on Dewry Parade, 0..e 
will sufice: A gentleman holding a situatien of con- 
siderable emolument in the custom hou-re of Bri-tol, de- 
termined (o procure, trom so ceiebiated a votary of the 
plauets, his horoscape $ and, On pres: tng the usual 
guerdoni, was desired to call on the following day tor 
the wuportant aud scientific document. He uid so, 
and fuu d the lady in a most periuibed state. Sie 
appeared to be n arly overcome with strong emotions, 
as she bade him take back his guineas, and never, if 
he valued his hapviness or respectabili'y, to look on 
her again. Mr. O was a young manu, certain- 
ly ten years younger than the handsome woi an who 
go strangely torbade him her presence; and he was 
withala nervous maa. Apprehending that sickness 
or death was tv befal him, be besought to know the 
worst at once.—“ Neither ill health nor dissolution is 
threatened,” replied the enchantress; “ enough that 
disgrace, misfortune and m sery hang over you, un- 
less you fly this moment, and pause not till you have 
placed the world’s distance between us!”°—‘* Why, 
what have I to tear from you—gentle and beautiful as 
you are?” demanded the alarmed O——. “ Leave 
” exclaimed the equally agitated fair 





me! lave me! 
one, “and for once dely the malign influ: nees of the 
slars, Whuse aspect Now threateus destruct.on to both 
ofus!”—* At least inform me wiat shape the impend- 
ing evil assumes. I will not quit you tll you have so 
far satisied me.”’—“ Lis:en, then, and tremble! All 
last night was I engaged in casting your wativity: in 
vain | endeavored to persuade inyself that 1 had mis- 
calculated a most importantevent. Still, there it was, 
as plainly written by the hand of Fate as was your 
birth and mine; and thus it stood—that before the 
mo waned, you were to become my husband !?— 
Her prediction was tulfilled. In three days Mr O 
Was married to the widuw, and in less ‘han six weeks 
he found himsel! in jail, loaded with the debts of his 
wile, who had deseited nim and resumed her tormer 
name, 

_Isha'l conclude this imperfect sketch of a person so 
singular, by relating a fact known only to one or two 
who were in the immediate coufidence of the late 
King, and which was told me 'y the gentleman to 
whom the remark was addressed—his official duties 
bringing him close to the person of his monare! at the 
Serouation, No sooner was the crown placed upon 
the hed of George 1V. than, turning to an old and 
fait ful servant, he said, exultingly *C—, Mrs. Wil- 
liams was a false prophe: !” 

——_—~>___— 

ee auitaux Pmvosoruy.— Among the Esquimaux, 

cording to Sir Johu Ross, the crime of mu:der very 
rarely occurs, — When i'd es, the murderer’s punish- 
ie consists in bei'.g banished to perpetual solitude, 
shunned by every individual of the tribe: insomuch 
veh sd Ts. iS avoided by all who may inadver- 
i ceatevans’ wk, n being asked (adds our intre- 
Seeks yman) why his life was not taken in return? 
calls nae oe this would he to make themselves 
~ ed ala 7 ee ot his life would not re- 
sepa and that \f he would commit such 

1¢ would be held equally guilty, 
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Raix.—The seasons of the year, while they contri- 
bute by their varety to our peasure and happin: 3s, 
are characterised by such weather as is best adapted 
to the necessities of the vegetable and animal crea- 
tion; whereto e the proportions of rain vary in differ. 
ent months o! the year. In summer we have not so 
niany 1ainy days as in winter; bit the shuwels are 
then heavier, the streams ot rain cluser together, and 
the quantity wiich falls is greater than during any 
Other season. Dr. Dalton, wh. se scientific accom. 
plishments we have betore had reason to notice, con- 
cludes that the first six months of the year may be re- 
gaidid as d-y,and the last sx as wet months. An- 
other ingenious author has interred from long observa 
tion, that in spring it rains oftener in the evening than 
in the morning, tut that towards the end of summer, 
oftener in the morning than the evening, and storms 
at this time are apt to occur a littie after sunrise: ‘The 
reason thit in the winter less iain fall-, though we 
have more rainy days than in summer. is, that the 
temperature of the air is less variable in winter, and 
the condensation of moisture not so forcible; there- 
fore, the :ain continues falling in sma‘l drizzling drops, 
which, accompanied or foilowed by chilly north-east 
winds, give rise to colds aid coughs, and many dis- 
tressing maladies, which often sweep into the grave 
the most delicate and lovely beings, to whom our af- 
fections have been in this world most alliéd. Here, 
too, we may observe that, while a clo. ded and dimp 
atmosphere favors the increase of vegetable foliage, it 
is not so favorable to its fructification. In such sea- 
sons, while the blades of grass grow broader, he nu- 
tritious principle which they should contain is not well 
developed; so th:t animals feeding on this poo: giass 
are obliged to ‘ake a larger por'ion to satisfy t! eir ap- 
petites. Cattle a: d sheep which feed on such pastur- 
ave may be observed to be almost continually eating; 
whereas, in m derately dry seasons, where the occa- 
sional :ains have been heavier, every blade of grass 
grows more heslthy, its nutricious principle is better 
evolved, and less -ulficing, the same animals may be 
seen lying and ruminating in the shace. In progres- 
sion of the seasons, ‘ain f-ils at all times during the 
twenty four hours; Luke Howard has concluded, that 
much less fills by day than by night.* “Acewmding to 
my experiments (says he,) the :ain that falls by day 
makes onlv one-third of the quan ity that fails by 
nigh.” After the fall of rain, we mut all bave re. 
matked how the grass, fluwers, herbs and trees, as- 
sume a rich aspect— 


“ There is life in the fountains, 
There is joy in the mountains.” 

All nature is gladdened and refreshed. The most 
inatientive persn too must be sensible of the del ght- 
ful tragranee which seems breathed from every lt afand 
flower. This peculiar eflect is by Foster, attributed 
to t'e rain, especially of thunder showers, being high- 
ly electritied. and this, most probable has a cvnsider- 
able influence; for doubtless, the more powerful exha- 
lation of sue odors, after rain, is occasioned by the 
stimulus which the refreshing rain «ffurds the vegeta- 
ble creation. Such are the general phenomena aiten- 
dant on the fall of regular rain, without the bi mgn 
agency of which, the fields would be parched up, and 
every herb withe ed by excess of drought. In scrip- 
ture phraseology, “the earth would cry for succor 
unte the heavens, and the heavens unto G.d.” 

Irrecunar Rain.—We term rain irregular when it 
presents us with appearances which are out of the or- 
dinary course of natuie. Thus, authentic accounts 
have been published of yellow rain, red rain, luminous 
rain, viscid rain, besides which showers of nutritious 





*Luke tioward’s Climate of London, vol. ii. p. 197. 
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substances, of fishes, and of revtiles, have also occur- 
red in difle:ent ; arts of the world. It is easy for the 
ignurant, who are always ready to give rash and ar- 
rogau: decisions, to deny at nce the possibility of 
the-e or any other preternatural vccurrences; but the 
well-informed mid, con-cious how limited is the ex. 
tent of human knowledge, will receive with no over- 
hasty credulity the ack: owledgiment of such appa- 
rently anomalous facts, and wait with becoming pa- 
tience ard humility until the advanceme:.t of science, 
by unfolding the explanation, dissipates the apparent 
mystery. 

Yettow Rain has fallen during storms in various 
parts of Europe. It has occurred in Norway aid in 
- Copenhagen and about twenty years ago, rain of this 
kind teilin Germiny. Tiis appearance is thus ex- 
plained; the pollen, or impregnating seed-dust of the 
flowers of the fir, birch, juniper, and other trees, is of 
a yellow color, and this pollen, bythe action of the 
wind is carried to a consideiable distance, and de- 
ecends with falling tain. This yellow rain has also 
been found impregnated with sulpher. ‘I'he rain of 
this kind alluded to, which fell in Germany, was 
go saturated with sulpher, that matches were made by 
being dipped in it. 

Rep Rarn hasalso been noticed. Inthe year 1810, 
a shower of red rain fell in Hungary. It lasted a 
quarter o! an hour, and the water was like blood. This 
was asceriain:d to be owing to the rain-water bemg 
load: d with the red pollen ot pine trees, which were 
the principal trees in a neighburing torest. On the 
14th of March, 1813, a shower of red mineral rain 
fell in Upper Ltaly. At the time, thunder was heard, 
and ligh:ning -een in every direction. ‘This peculiar 
rain was ca eful y analyzed, and its chemical elements 
d.scovered. Here, in explanation, we may observe, that 
thee is generally a little iron, and other adventitious 
substances, in ‘he air, the aggregation of which might 
have occasioned this phenomenon, for thus meteoric 
stones are supposed to be formed; and perhaps, had 
the attraction been different in this instance,such might 
heve been produced. 


Viscip Rain has also fallen. In the Transactions 
of the Royal Society of London, an account is given 
of a shower of viscid rain which happened in Ireland. 
On examination it was found to be owing ts the pre. 
sence wf extraneous matter, partly vegetable and part- 
ly animal. 

Showers of Nutritious Substances have been re- 
corded on unquestionably good authority. We do not 
allude alone to the manna which fell in prodigious 
quantities round the Hebrew camp—for that may be 
regarded asa mitacle and is considered 'o admit ot a 
typical interpretation. In Arabia, manua is tound in 
gre:t abundance on the leaves of many trees and herbs 
and may be gathered and transplanted to a distance 
by tne wind. Even so recently as 1824, a shower of 
thia kind occurred. In 1828, a substance was shown 
to the French Academy, which tell in the plai:s of 
Persia. It was eaten, a:d afforded nourishment to 
cattle and m»ny other animals. ‘This nutritious mat- 
ter was fouad to be a vezetable production—the Li- 
chen esculentis of authors—which had been trans- 
ported thither by the wind. 


Weare not in these various instances, to forget the 
powerlul agency of the wind, which often ha<« been 
proved to carry, to a prodigivus distance, sand dust, 
and the ashes and scori# which have been th:own up 
durin: the eruption of volcanoes. Not very many 
years avo during a strong gale, herrings and other fish 
were carried from the Frith of Froth so far as Loch- 
Jexen—a tact which has been well attested. In some 
countries, rats migrate in vast numbers from the high 
t» the low countrieg; and it is recorded in the history 
of Norway, that a shower of these (thus transported 


by the wind) fell in an adjacent valley. A shower of 
tuads is reported tu have tallen many years ago at Por 
tobel'o; but we are inclined to suspect the truth of 
this tradition. 

Se 


From the Louisville Journal, 


DEAR WOMAN. 
Let us drmk— in. the bowl no treason— 
No malice prepense in go: d cheer— 
From our head, if it pilfer reason, 
It at least leaves our hearts more sincere; 
A toast, or a song, or a story 
Of woman can ne’er come amiss; 
For woman’s the theme and the glory 
Of man, in a moment like this— 
Whatever the future may promise— 
Whatever the pres: nt may give— 
There is something they cannot take from us 
While woman and memory live— 
With their sighing, and sobb:ng, and weeping, 
All day they are all that they secm! 
But Lord. pardon them ! when they are sleeping 
There is no telling what they wont dream. 


Of women, dear mystical creatnres— 
The Teian I never believe d— 
Who can look on tieir forms a: d their features 

And dream, he will e’er be deceived ? 

When they’re saddest; they sing like a linnet— 
When they’re false, they betray with a tear, 

Their lips can pledge more in a minute, 
‘Than their hearts can redeem in a year. 

They shrink when their bosoms are buldest, 
And blush to dissemble their wiles ; 

They smile when their heartsare the coldest, 
Aud man is seduc’d by the.r smiles— 

And their sighing, and sobbing, and weeping, 
All day they are all that they s em: 

But Lord pardon them, when they are sleeping 
There is no telling what they wont dream. 


Yet we love them,—how madly, how blindly! 
For love sees no faults, so :hey say— 
But all we would blame is most kindly 
Conceal’d from our eyes all the day. 
We have glimpses of grace in the morning, 
We have roses and raptures at noon, 
Our brows and bosoms adorning;— 
And bliss by the light of the moon— 
We have spells that we would not have broken— 
We have rapture and wishes suppress’d— 
We have thoughts that have never been spoken : 
We have look’d—they imagine the rest,— 
With thei: sighing, and sobbing, and weeping 
All day they are all that they seem— ; 
But Lord pa:d :n them, when they are sleeping 
There is nv telling what th y wont dream! 


——. 


THE POOR LITTLE MAID. 


When a poor little maid feels her senses astray, 
Cannot sleep on her pillow, nor rest all the day, 
Sees a form still pursue her, do ali that she can, 
And this form should be that «fa handsome young am 
Sy neighbors will whisper then, good lack-a-day! 
‘The poor little ma d’s in a very sad way. 


When ot her own friends she begins to grow shy, 
When she speaks ve y seldom, and speaks with a 8! 
When, though witty or wise, she appears like a dunce, 
And people wonder what’s come to the girl all at once, 
Sly neighbors will whisper then, good ack-a-day: 





The pvor little maid's in a very sad way! 
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J Brief Epitaphs. 
Dr. Walker, amongst other things, wrote a work on 
he English articles which caused him to get ths 
short and pretty epitaph : 
rery “ Here lies Walke:’s Particles-” 
The brevity of which reminds us of that on the fa- 
ous Dr. Fuller. 
° “ Here lies Fuller’s Earth. 
——EE—E—E———E 
In Knottingle Church Yard. 
A virtuous wife in the prime of life, 
Was snatch’d away, her soul is blest and 
Gone to rest, her flesh is gone to clay, 


——. ——— 
Ona Smuggler shot by the Excise Officers. 
liere | lies, 
Shot by the XII. 
_-——<— 

Atthe north east corner of the Cemetery of Saint 
Patrick’s Cathedral, in the citv of Dubl», there isa 
slab ol granite bea ing the following epitaph : 

Here lies my poor wi'e much lamented, 
She’s happy—I’m contented. 
a ae 


In Modern Athens. 
Here lies two brothers—-by mistortune surrounded, 
Que died of tis Wounds—and the other wae drownded. 
a 

An Irishman going 'o be hanged, begged that the 
rope might be tied under his arms instead of round 
his throat, ‘ For,’ said Pat, ‘1 amso remarkab'y tick- 
ish in the throat. that it tied there, Vil certainly kill 
myself with laughter.” 


a 

The Law Magazine rel tes an anecdote of Sergeant 
Davy—a distinguished lawyer in the time of Lord 
Maustieid—that being once called to account by his 
brethren on the western circuit, for disg acing the ! 
profession, by accepting silver of a client, he replied 
~—"1 took silver, because I could not vet god; but I 
took eve'y s.xpence the tellow had in the world—and 
Thope you don’t cali t at d sgracing the profession.” 


—< 
Prystiognomy.—Lavate:,in his work on physiog- 
nomy, says thai Lord Anson, from his Gountenance, 
must have been a very wise man. Horace Walpole 
says that he was one of the must stupid men he ever 

knew. 
a 
Lawyers in Partiament.- Sir Richard Baker, in 
his Chrowicle, under the year 1736, reco:ds that the 
House of Commons ordered that no man of the law 
should be returned as Knight of the Shire, and, if re- 

turned, that he should have no wages. 
eo 





-_- 


Ancestry.--An ingenious French writer observes, 
that those who depend on the merits of their ancesto's, 
may be said to s:arch in the root of the tree, for those 
fruits which the branches ought to produce. 





‘ So ed 
AGratervt Bregar.—" You saved my life on one 


Every bodv knows whata pattern for prndery Lady 
Morgan is. ‘The other day she correct: d a lively young 
Vilesian lass tor saying, “she could tot see a ce tain 
object with the naked eye.” “ Kity !” exclaimed the 
Au horess of the Boudoir, “upon my conscience you 
ought to be more delicate in your language-— always 
fur the tuture say the‘ undressed organ of vision.” 

_-—— -- — ir 


WHAT I’VE SEEN. 


I have seen worth humbled, and vnworthiness 
exalted; yea, even so that the last was first and the 
first last. 

I have seen those least efficient in time of danger, 
mos! boisierouson the subject of military achieve- 
ments. 

I have seen persons far more attentive to the con- 
cerns of their neighbors, than their own, and prying 
into their affairs for the worst purposes, 

I have seen s'upidity allied to wealth, producing a 
display of sple: did ignorance, highly d sgusting toa 
sound judgment. 

I have seen a little animal so inflated with pride, as 
to be almost full to bursting. It resemt led a man too! 

I have seen men put on airs ot war and bloodshed, 
who would almost run from a lizard. 

I have seen men, who were all thingsto all men, 
and | have seen all men suspicions of them. , 

I have seen enough of this world to cause me ,to 
exclaim in the language ofa black man, ‘white .folk 
very unsartain.’ Jeremiah SEE-ALL. 

—$—<p—— 

Consor.aTion.—W hile General Green, of Rhode Is- 
land, was independent of all parties, he had a capital 
knack of soothing the disappointment of beaten can- 
d dates, and on such occasions used to tell a favorite 
story, in a sty'e of inimitable humor, which reconcil- 
ed every b dv to the lo-s of office. We can give no- 
thing «f its spirit—merely the outline. A field -lave 
in the Sonth, to whom meat was a rare blessing, one 
da _ found in his trap a plump rabbit. He took him 
ou' alive, held him under his arm, patted him, and be. 
gan to speculate on his qualities. “O how fat! berr 
fat! the fa tes: I eber did see! Let see how 1 coo 
him. I roast him. No, he so fat lose all he grease. 
I fry him. Ah, yes, he so berry fat he try himself; 
golly! how fat he be! No, I won’t fry him, I sew 
him.” The thought of the savory stew made the ne- 
gro forget himself, and in spreading out the feast in his 
imagination, his arm relaxed, when off hopped the 
rabbit, and squatting at a goodly distance, he eyed his 
late owner with great composure. The negro knew 
there was an end of the matter, and summovi' g all 
his »hilosophy he thus addressed the rabbit, shaking 
his fist at him all the time-—" You long-eared, white- 
whixkered, 'ed-eyed son of a b——, yon no so berry 
fat arter all noder!”--Hoston Free Frew. 

——— 


A Goop Cuaractrrr.—A good character is to a 
young man what a firm foundation is to the artist, 
who proposes to erect a building on it; he can well 
bui!d with safety, and all who behold it will have confi- 
dence in its solidity, a helping hand will n ver be 


occasinn,” said a beggar to a Captain under whom | wanted—but let a single part of this be def ctive, and 


. oyreery d. “ Saved your life!” replied he, “d.» you 
ok that Lama D ctor?” No,” answeid the man 


but served | nder you in the battle uf—; and when 
you ran away, I followed.” 


; —_ 
Fey Irishman’s horse fell with him, throwing his 
erto som» distance, when the animal, in st: ug- 
Eng to get up, entangled its hind leg in the stirrup. 
) very wel, sir,” said the dis nounted cavalier; “it 


’ 
a re aller getting up on your own back, I see there 
Ulbe uo room fur me.” 





| 





you go on a hazard, amid doubting ai d distrust, and 
ten to one it will tumble duwn at last and mingle all 
that was built on it in ruin. Without a good character, 
poverty is a curse—with it, scarcely an evil.—Flappi- 
ness cannot exist where good character is not; where 
itisneta frequent visitor. All that is bright in the 
hope of y: uth, all that is calm and blissful in the sober 
scenes of life, all that is soothing in the vale of years, 
centres in and is derived from a good character, 
Therefore acquire this as the first and most valuable 
good. 
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MISS BIFFIN. 


This most accomplis'ed person, who, having been 
born with neither arms nor legs, contrived to paint 
miniates and cut watch papers with her nose. ‘The 
above teats I have seen her with mine own eyes per- 
form at Croydon, where she was fairest of the fair. 
We will illustrate this account by an anecdote equal y 
true, which will be vouched for. 

Mies B ffin, before her marriage—for married she is 
—if, alive, and even if dead, was taken to Covent 
Garden ‘l'heat:e early in the evening, betore the per- 
formance began, by the gentleman to whom she was 
afterwards united. He having some other engagement, 
deposited his fair charge in the corner of the back 
seat of one of the upper front boxes, whereupon, aided 
by long drapery, such as child'en in arms wear, and 
a large shawl,she sa‘ as unmov d asimmovable, enjoy- 
ing the play and the farce, not perhaps applauding in 
the ord nary style by clapping, or expressing her im- 

tience at any needless delay by stamping on the 

oor. The engagements, however, of her beau 

rovedslonycr than the performances of the theatre. 

he audience retired, the lights were extinguished, 
and sti!l \#i+s Biffin remained. the box keeper ventured 
to suggest that, as all the company were out, and most 
of the lights were out too, it was neces ary she shvuld 
retire. Unwilling to discover her misfortune, and not at 
all knowing how tar she might trust the box k eper, 
she expressed grea! unea-iness that her friend had not 
arrived as he had promised. 

“We can’t wait here t>r your friend, Miss—yon 
really must go,”—was the only reply she obtained 
from the obdurate janitor. 

At length Mr. Brandon, then box book and house 
keeper, hearing the discussion, came to the spot and 
wsinuated the absolute necessity of Miss B.ffin’s de- 
parture, hinting something extremely ungallant about 
a constable. 

“Si,” said Miss Biffin, “I would give the world to 
go ; but I cannot go without my friend.” 

“ You can’t have any friend here to night, Ma’am” 
said Mr. Brand. .n,“ tor the doors are shut.” 

“ What shall I do, Sir?” said the | dy. 

“It you will vive me your arm, Ma’m,” said Bran- 
don, “ I’ll see you down to the stage duor, when you 
can send for a coach.” 

* Arm, Sir!” said the lady. “I wish I could, Sir; 
but 1 have got no arms.” 

* Dear me, Ma’am,” said the box book and house 
keeper,” how very odd! However, Ma’am, if you will 
get upo. your legs, I will take every care of vou.” 

“ T have not got any l»gs, Sir,” said Mise Biffin. 

This entirely pvzzed Mr. Brandon, who professed 
himself as much astounded at the intelligence, as the 
waiter at the tavern withthe three guests— f which 
more under some other head,—and had not Miss Bif- 
fin’s faithtul friend arrived just at this moment via the 
stage door, it is impossible to imagine what would 
have happened. Her intended, who was perfec ly 
alive to all the little peculiarities of his beloved, se: tled 
the affair in a moment by bundling her up, lifting her 
from her seat, as Caesar, did, “with decency,” and car- 
rying her off upon his shoulders as a butc'er’s boy 
would transport a fillet of veal in his tray.—N. Month- 
ly Magazine. 


—— = 

An Irish Boxrr.—Among the original settlers of 
Londonderry, N. H. there was a stout tw»fisted 
Irishman, who valved himself very highly on his skill 
in the pugilistic art. It was his ambition to be ac- 
coun'ed the greatest boxer in the country, and this 
ssion continued to the end of his lite. On his death 
d, he was visited by a benevolent cl-rgym»n, who 
get before him the motives to repentance, and am ng 
others men'ioned that those wh» died in faith would 
set duwu with Abiaham, Isaac and Jacob, in the 
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world to come. The dying pugilist seemed to pay 
very li tle atrention to this argum nt, but was anxious 
to know whether Sampson would be there, ‘ Yes 
said the clergyman, ‘Sampson will be there also,’ ‘And 
will he be ‘here, sure,’ sad Pat, brightening up fora 
moment and clenching his fist, ‘then by the powers, 
there will be a boxing there when he and I meetg 
— 
[From the Cincinnati Mirror.) 
THE UsED UP. 
Tigh up: I have been flung 
Sky-high—and worse than that. 
The girl whose praises I have sung, 
With pen, with pencil, and with tongue, 
Said ‘ No,’—and I felt fiat. 


Now, I will neither rave nor rant, 
Nor my hard fate deplore : 

Why should a tellow look aslant 

If one girl saysshe won't or can’t, 
While there’s su many more? 


I strove my best—it wouldn't do: 
I told her she’d regret— 
Sh: "d ruin my heart—and chances, too, 
As girls don’t like those fellows who 
Their walking papers get. 


In truth I loved her very well, 
And thought that she loved me: 
The reason why, I cannot tell, 
But, when I wooed this pretty belle— 
*I'was a mistake in me. 


She’s dark of eye—and her sweet smile, 
Like sone of which I’ve read, 
Is false—for she, with softest gu le, 
Lured m>’mong rocks, near love’s bright isle, 
And then—she cut me dead. 


My vanity was wounded sore— 
And that I hate the worst: 
You -ee,a haughty look I wore, 
And thong'it she could not but adore, 
Ot all men, me the first. 


Well, thank the fates, once more I’m free— ; 
At every shrine I'll bow; 

And if, again, a girl cheat me, 

Exceeding sharp I guess she'll be— 
I’ve cut my eye-ieeth now. 


Oh, like the bumblebee, I’ll rove, 
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Just when, and where I please— 
Inhaling sweets from every grove, 
Humming around each flower I love, 

Aud dancing in each bre: ze. 


ae 


HIRING A COOK. 


“If it were onlya wife, now, that I wanted, there 
would be hopes for me—but a cook, Well, as it 
storms too hard for you mylove to venture out, | 
must go,” said Mr. Manning. “I regret the necesst- 
ty,” my dear; “but this is the day, and if the woman 

ves not hear from me, she will doubtless engage her- 
self ;—and she refuses to call here.” ; 

* How I wish we could have a patent invention for 
cooks as well as cooking stuves,” thought Mr. M. as 
he entered the house where his intended cook resided. 

She appeared,—a_large-formed,—-well-dressed fe. 
male with quite anair of importa: ce. In fashionable 
life she would be cal'ed a showy woman. 

“ Your terms are” — 

“ Four dollars a week, sir 

“hat is more than we have been accustomed 19 
give. My family is not la:ge. Five in the par or, 
unly ; aud we have a boy and a chamberma 
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“You may hire cooks cheaper I suppose—but that 
cé. 
“it wil give you two dollars and fifty cents—we 
tave never paid but nine shillings.” oo 

“ft ig of no consequence to talk about it,” said 

madam cook, indignantly. And she swept out of the 
oom with a gesture that migit have become Fanny 
Kemble, when she turned up her nose at the price fi st 
offered by the Manager of the Tremont. 
“# Let me calculate”—thought Mr. M. as he walked 
home; “ I cannot expect to realize more than filteen 
hundred c ear, from the profits ot my store—it may 
‘o less, And nuw—$4 per week for a cook—1,25 
tach for boy and chambermaid ;-—board of the three 
@ each, at the lowest—is—$12,50 per week or six 
‘undred and twenty-five do.lars the year, 

‘Then, tor rent, rates, provisions, fuel, clothing, and 

all et ceteras tor my own family and our parties,—1 
»--875; aid my daughters want masters, and my 
vite must, for health’s sake, g0 One Journey every 
ear. 
en There must be something wrong in the present 
fashions of society. An educated man thinks it no 
shame to do the business of his profession, whatever 
it may be. I work in my store every day. But wo- 
men who are ed cated must not put their hand to 
household employment; though that is all the task 
weassignto our females. It would degrade a lady to 
be seen in her kitchen at work. O, how many are 
now sitting at ease in their parlors, while their hus- 
bands, fa hers, bru her-, or sons, are toiling l:ke slaves 
-and wha! is worse than toil anxiously bearing a 
load of care lest their exertions should not meet the 
expenses of their families. 

“Tt cannot continue thus. If women who receive 
t fashionable education are thereby rendered incapable 
of performing their domestic duties—why men will 
marry couks, by and by, and shun the fashionables 
as they would pauypeis. 

“Yer it may be the folly and pride of us men, after 
all, We wan: the whole command «f busintss, the 
whole credit of management. We do not communi. 
cate to our wives and daughters the embarrassments 
we sufler, or the need we have of their assistance— 
at least co.operation. I will see what effect this cun- 
‘idence will produce. 

I'he two elder Mi-s Mannings (the youngest is at 
school) take exch her turn in the kitchen every other 
week, and with the counsel of irs. M., and the help 
of the boy, every thing in the home department, gues 
on like clock-work. They say, they will never be 


| ttoub'ed with cooks again. And, what is better Mr. 


declares his daughters were never so gay and con- 
tented tor a mouth together before, and never had so 
much time for their music and studies. 

Early rising and active empl-yment, fora few hours 
each day are wonderful promoters of good health and 
cheerfulness and leisure 1s never appreciated, till it is 


earned by ¢ffurts to be useful.— Ladies Magazine. 


— 


Printers’ Proverss.—Pay thou the printer in the 
ay that thou owest him, that the evil day may be afar 
on the good man ot the law sendeth thee thy b.II : 

ing. 
, Remember him of the quill, and the devils around 

i and when thou weddes_ thy danghter to a man 
other chvice, send thou unto him a bountiful slice of 
the bridal loaf, 

trow not that for which thy neighbor hath paid> 
80 and buy for thyself of hin who hath 10 sell- 
hou shalt not read thy neighbor’s paper, nor mo- 
thim in the peaceful p »-s ssion of it, lest thou stand 
condemned in the sight of him who driveth the quill, 


“ thy character be hawked abvut by poor chik 
ren.— Anon. 














LITERARY PORT FOLIO. 

‘Tne Pattape.paia Boog, or specimens of Metro- 
politan Literature —Tvis volume contaius many 
articles of decided merit, and will be prized by Phila- 
delphians generally for its local character, it not for 
the intrinsic value uf the publica:ion. We observe 
in glancing over its pages, that the selec’ ions have 
been made with reterence to brevity, rather than as 
affording correct specimens of the wri'ings of our 
luerary citizens, ‘Tnisis a feature inthe work which 
we presume the compiler was obliged tv introduce, 
owing to the limited size of his volume, and much ag 
we must regret that it is so, yet he nevertheless de- 
serves much credit for the very impartial and judi 
cious arrangement he has made. ‘I'Le names of Bin- 
ney, Duponcean, Chandier, Se: geant, &c. &c—names 
closely connected with wur metropolit:n liverature, 
and esteemed as essayists of a high intellecturl order 
are in themselves sufficient to recommend this volume 
to the library of every citizen. Borodin«, by ‘Thomas 
Fisher is an excellent poetical production. It has a 
spice of Campbell in its easy flow, and graceful versi- 
ficaiion. Wissahiccon, by Bevj. Matthias, was pub- 
lished some months since in this paper, and 1s a des 
criptive piece refl ct-ng great credit on its author. Our 
limits will not allow us to particularize many other 
articles of an equally meritoriovs character. The 
following from the pen of Robert Morris, is so 
worthy of the high char cter acqvired by that gen 
tleman as a poet, that we take pleasure in inserting it. 


THE BROKEN HEARTED. 
BY ROBERT MORRIS. 


1 would that thou wert dead, devoted one, 
For thou art all too pure to linger here ; 
Lite’s juyous sands to thee have fleetly run, 
And sorrow’s hand hath made thy being sear— 
Thy gitlho:d was a pure and artless dream, 
Aud many a su:ny hope has thrilled thy breast, 
And many an air-blown bubble gilt life’s streain, 
Flash’d for a moment—broke, and sunk to rest— 
Emblems of youth and liveliness were they, 
And like hope’s fairy visiuvus pass’d away. 








I would that thou wert dead, forsaken girl, 

Tha: high pale brow enshrined within the tomb ; 
For as with gentle winds sill waters curl, 

So fades at sorrow’s touch young b auty’s bloom— 
Thou at too pure and tair for this cold earth, 

A thing too guilt'ess long to dwell beluw, 
Thy voice has lost its cadences of mi:th, 

‘The glory has departed trom thy brow, 
And youth's pure bloom has left thy virgin heart, 
And beauty like a phantom will depart. 


I would that thou wert dead, for life to thee 
Is as a broken reed—-a withered flower; 
Dark shudows rest upon thy destiny, 
And storms of fate around thy fortunes lower—- 
Wedded to one thy bosom cannot love, 
Banished from him thine ev: ry though’ employs, 
Thou art in heart a bruised and wounded dove, 
And earth to thee can yield no future juys, 
Wearily passes life and time with thee; 
A dusky shaduw dims thy destiny. 


I would that thou wert dead, devoted one, 
And thy bright spi'it d seuthralled of clay ; 
E’en as the dew-drops waste beneath the sun, 

‘I hus by d.sease thy being wastes away— 
Oh, who that knew thee when thou wert a child, 
Witha glad voice and heaven unlolding eye, 

A creature as the snow flake undetiled, 


With a bright lip and cheek of rosy dye, 
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Oh, who that knew thee ther, can see thee now, 
Nor wonder fur the beauty of ‘hy brow. 


1 would that thou wert dead, and sanctified— 

Thy spirit wth high lements ts fraught, 
And that which ~corn and crueltv defied, 

‘the lingering stealth of pale disease has wrought— 
Yes, death is near thee now, swe: t Genevieve, 

And tou shalt haste to meet him with a emile ; 
It is in vain thy gentle sisters grie.e, 

Thy soul shill soon flee by each s arry isle, — 
That glitters brightly through the calm blue skies, 
Like white lids litted from pure spnit’s eyes. 


Thou soon shalt die. sweet martyr, and the earth 

Will nurture gentle flowers above tiny grave, 
Sweet emblems of tuy being aid thy birth, 

With cypress leaves around thy tomb shall wave-— 
And w ien the pensive stranger wanders nigh, 

His lips shall watt a tributary prayer, 

For her who soon shall prematurely die, 

For her whose seraph form shal! mou'der there-- 
Farewell, sweet Genevieve—’tis sad to part, 
Farewell, thy beauty shrouds a breaking heart. 

——— 


Pusuic Instruction.—A lecture upon the Prus- 
sian sysiem of Educa ion.--We are informed in the 

reface to this neat lithe volume, that the writer 

aving been long convinced that the institutions ot 
New Enyland, tor popular education fulfilled the de- 
sign of such education, bu very imperfectly, desirous 
also, to “ exclude boasting,” and tu substitute, if pos- 
sibie, some actual improvements in practice, such as 
might accomplish the true design of popular instruc- 
tion, took occasion, in the summer of 1835, to pub- 
lish in a weekly paper, a series of artic es, very im- 
perfectly illustrative of the actual state, and possible 
amendinent of the common schools of the coun ry. 
Those anonymous speculations, not ascribed to any 
female, snegesting some applications ot Prussian sys. 
tem o! education to the Ainencan people, were so far 
acceptable to some of the most intelligent meinbers 
of the American Institute of Boston, that they ap- 
plied to the writer for more detailed illustrations of 
that system. ‘There were readily furnished, and, in 
the form of the annexed discours+, were read, as a fa- 
vour to the writer, by George S. Hillard, Esq. in Au- 
gust, 1835. 

Other documents and observations, in relation to 
this g:eat public imterest, are subj -ined for further il- 
lustration of it. ‘The whole claims no other merit 
than the desire to diffuse sound and practical id: as, 
among all who take any part in meliorating and ex- 
alting genera ly, by means of a ratonal, aid truly 
morai education of all classes of the people.” 

It is written by a lady, and contains much sound 
information upon t!e subject of education, and from 
an examination of the author’s views we fully con- 
cur inthe opinion as expressed by her, that the same 
system if appl ed to the school system in the United 
States, would lead to important and beneficial results. 

—_<g—_— 


Kine Sotomon’s Counseis To THE Younc—By the 
Rev. Horace Hooker, Hurtford—Burgess & Co. pub- 
lishers. We have in ths work—a duodecimo, hand- 
somely issued in embossed bind ng,—selections trom 
the proverbs of Solomon, arranged «nd illustrated by 
appropriate examples. “The Child’s book on the 
Sabbath,” published not long since by the same 
author, was high!v extolled for the inoral character 
of its contents, and this work is written for the same 
purpose and in the same style. It is happily adapted 
to the comprehension of the young mind, and is 
stored with jd ci us matter, calculated to benefit the 
class of readers to whom it is ded.cated. 





‘ 


LITERARY PORT FOLIO. 


Tue Pastor's Orrerine is the title of a neat little 
volume of tw» hund«d and fify pages, by the Rey 
J. M. Davis, of this city. lt forms a series of lectures 
upon Courtshipand Marr age, & shows the origin and 
importance of the marriage institution—ihe evil of in. 
disereet unions—circumstances to be considered in 
entering upon marriage consequences, &c. &c. An in. 
troduction is given by the Rev. J. M. Duthield. In 
the third lec ure, the author has laid down certain 
rules thit should govern the sexes in the selection of 
marnage-companions. ‘Tu the lad es, he says, Do not 
marry a fop—a spendthri t—a miser—a man who is 
not industrious in some honourable vocation—one 
who is irritable, violent and overbearing in te:mnper— 
a sceptic—a man of questionable morality, &e. 

‘To the ceelebs he recommends not to marry a slat. 
tern—a tattler, a scold—a woman of dictatorial spirit 
or tyrannical d.sposition. The subject is one of much 
importance, and the reverend author takes an utili. 
tarian view of it, which make his lectures lniteresting, 

It is published by Mr. Henry Perkins, Chesnut st. 


——<————— 


Manuat oF CrassicaL Lirerature— Philadelphia 
—Key & Biddle. ‘Vhis isa translation fro 1» the Ger. 
man _of Professor Eschenberg of Brunswick, by N, 
W. Fiske, prote-sor «f classics in Amherst eullege, 
Me. Among the many bdovks of the season, the 
“ Manual of Classical Literature” is without a rival, 
being one of the most valuable publicati ongthat we 
have seen for some time. ‘I'v the classic student and 
man of letters, the leared researches of Eschenberg 
willopen a vast field for s'udy and instruction, and it 
will be found a text book, copious, clear aud com. 
plete, adapted to ‘he wants of all who make litera. 
ture an object of attention. It is div ded into five 

arts, each of whi h embrace a distinct era of the 
tng or geneial history of the ancients. ‘The 
first contains an archaeological view of literature and 
the arts in their primal condition, from the days of 
the Pelasgi up to the age of Petrarch. ‘I'ne second 
part, under the he:.d of Art, gives a history of the 
sculpture, engraving, paintings and a’chitecture of the 
ancients. The third part treats of Greek and Roman 
poetry, Oratory, philosophy and scholastics. Thean- 
tiquities of th se people are classed under the fourth 
head, and in the filth, we are furnished with a most 
interesting epitome ot classical ge graphy, chronolo. 

y,&c. ‘To speak of the merits of this work as @ 
iterary production would be a task of supererogation, 
inasmuch as the well deserved reputation both of the 
author and translator, ‘ully establish its claims to rank 
among the very best of our classic manuals. 





EFFECTS PRODUCED ON THE ScotcH BY THEIR Pore. 
LAR Sones.—No man who has lived among the 
peasantry of Scotland will deny the effects produced 
on them by their popular songs. During the ¢ , 
dition to Buenos Ayres, a Highland soldier, while 4 
prisoner in the hands of the Spaniards, having formed 
an attahment to a woman of the country,and charm- 
ed by the easy life which the tropical tertiliry of the 
soil enabled the inhabitants to lead, had resulved to 
remain and settle in Soutn America. When he impat- 
ted this resulation to his comrade, the later did not 
argue with him; but leading him to his tent, he placed 
him by his side, and sunghim “Lochaber no more. 
The spell was on him. The tears came into his eyes 
and wrapping his plaid around him, he murmur a, 
“Lochaber nae mai!—I main ging back—Nat 
I'he songs of his childhood were ringing in his cars 
and he left that land of ease and p'enty for the naked 
rocks and sterile valleysof Bidenoch, where, at the 
elose of a life of toil and hardshim, h» mght lay his 
head in his mother’s giave-— Monthly R.pository. 
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